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PEEFACB 

Not one book of fiction in a thousand needs 
a preface. But, as this collection of nine fic- 
tional essays is intended to be taken less from a 
fictional point of view than from an analytical, 
perhaps these few words of explanation are not 
an egotism. These studies of strong emotions — 
they might well be called studies of intensity — 
are cast in a fictional form solely for the reason 
that life is but a realized fiction. We do not 
live essays. Fiction is the least unworldly form 
of literature, the closest to the individual. 

But be it understood that each of these ter- 
rible tales has an intention ; that each of these 
men is intended to express a different character 
and idea. * On the other hand, each of the tales 
has a certain likeness to each of the others, — 
they are all tragedies, — and the men have cer- 
tain fundamental points of resemblance. Let 
us speak first of the likenesses in the studies. 
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Few men are capable of very great emotion. 
"We are most of us rather flat — thank God! 
This at once puts the men of this book into a 
certain limited class. They are all of them 
men of intensity; most of them are strong men. 
All of them are men capable of great feeling, — 
though perhaps the Professor and Von Wold 
are the deepest natures. 

To leave the idea in each tale unconfused 
by considerations of class, each of these men 
is an educated gentleman of good position and 
reasonable fortune. And each is thoroughly 
modern. See Von Wold for justification. They 
are all Germans also, for the reason that psy- 
chological tragedies happen in German minds. 
Other nations have less inclination for these 
things, and the life of other nations is more 
inconsistent with such inner catastrophes. 

Now let us notice the separate intentions of 
each tale. 

The Count of Klonx is a man that sleeps — 
till a late awakening. The Professor is a ter- 
rible soul, with a capacity for silent intensity. 
Von Sagersberg is a man made enduring by 
reason of his tenderness and his chivalry; he 
is a Don Quixote. Wolfgang Warsen is a sen- 
timentalist, of an unusually strong sort. Sigurd 
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Ochs, the only young man in the book, — here, 
by the way, is another point of resemblance, — 
is the noble youth, with the animal in him 
stronger than his idealization. Old Herr Staffle 
is a little mad with purity, and an unusually 
low fate intensifies him to the point of invec- 
tive. Count Darnberg of Darnberg, the Bohe- 
mian nobleman isolated in his forests, is a 
savage with a high soul. " The man who died " 
is the gallant, chivalrous, loving gentleman. 
And Von Wold is intense mental loneliness. 

And now a word as to the women of the 
book. There had to be women to make trage- 
dies. And it may readily be understood that 
they could not all be women, — some of them 
had to be mere ladies, or worse. Yet they are 
as good as it was possible to let them be. The 
young Countess Dorothea Matilda is a dear 
person. Margery is true and sweet. And the 
woman-child in "The Man who died" is sadly 
lovable. What could one do more? Of the 
others the least said the better; but, at least, 
they are only minor characters. 
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THE MAN WHO LOVED 

Just north, of the mouth of the Elbe a deso- 
late peninsula stretches out into the gray waters 
of the North Sea. On a wind-beaten bluff at 
its extreme end stands a huge squat stone castle, 
with one square tower rising lonesomely into the 
air. Behind lie the sand-hills, covered with saw- 
grass and scrub cedars, and further behind, ten 
English miles away, the long gloomy shore of 
Holstein stretches north and south in flat storm- 
beaten downs. Looking in the other direction 
from the castle tower, one's eye travels directly 
seaward, from the rocky base of the peninsula 
below to the steel-colored sea-horizon far away. 

The great steamers, passing in and out of the 
Elbe, go by to the south. One can just see the 
brown reek of their funnels. 

Around the sandy, stony end of this promon- 
tory the waves wash ceaselessly in a white 
lather of foam, but further out the water is a 
light green over the sand shallows. Further 
out still, it deepens and loses its color. Here, 
where these shallows now lie, there lay an 
island years ago, the island of Klix. It had 

3 
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some pasturage on it ; and a great chateau, the 
summer residence of the Counts of Pfafflberg, 
stood on its landward edge facing the peninsula 
across a half mile of water. 

This island was flat and green and wooded; 
but the promontory facing it rises abruptly from 
a boulder-covered beach, and the castle of Klonx 
on its summit stands rooted grimly on the bare 
rock that projects above the sand. On either 
side and in front the bluff slopes down steeply 
to the water, but on its top, where the castle 
stands, the foundation rock shows through, for 
here the sand is blown away. 

The castle itself is partly in ruins now, though 
still habitable; but once, centuries ago, it was 
the great stronghold of all this coast, and levied 
toll on the Viking ships that sailed in and out 
of the Elbe, and later on the ships of the free 
city of Hamburg up the river. The Counts of 
Klonx were feared men once. But now they 
are forgotten, their power reaches only to where 
the promontory joins the mainland, for their 
estate ends here. They govern over only a few 
dozen of fishermen's huts and a score of geese- 
herders. 

But they are a rich family. Their land in 
Hamburg, once a farm estate outside the walls 
of the city, and now the site of a dozen great 
houses, brings to the last Count of Klonx a 
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fortune. It is an odd and yet a not unusual 
situation, this of the last of the line. I am He, 
Gustave Adelsbert Sigmund, Count of Klonx. 

My parents died while I was yet a child, and 
my old maid Aunt Serifina established herself 
in the big house in Hamburg as my guardian. 
She was a sentimental old lady. I remember 
her best as she sat one night in the library by 
the grate-fire. Certain scenes of our childhood 
stay with us — no more. 

She sat that night reading Schiller. She was 
clothed in a mauve-colored dress with a profu- 
sion of lace draped over it awkwardly, and 
hanging about her like moss about some old 
tree. On her hands were black silk mits ; over 
her ears hung curls of iron-gray hair ; from the 
back of her head rose a great comb. Her eyes 
were weak ; she was rather stout ; and her loose 
mouth repeated the words to herself as she read 
them. 

But I was fond of Aunt Serifina. I dimly 
pitied her ; and as I look back now, I find that 
from the first I felt very protective toward her 
— she was so tearful and so flaccid. But she 
was always exaggeratedly fond of me. I used 
to struggle to escape from her fatuous endear- 
ments, and then pity her for them. 

But all these days and years are gone now 
like the breath of a spring that is past, and 
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even their memory grows dim to me. I have a 
faint recollection of tutors and lessons, of some 
summer trips to seaside places that I can no 
longer identify, of bouts in the fencing-school, 
and that is nearly all. I hardly remember my 
Aunt Serifina's death ; she died while away on 
a visit ; and confused with it is my coining of 
age. A lonely childhood is a tragedy ; but it is 
not one of those tragedies that happen, and then 
immediately begin to grow less and less in our 
recollection. It is a tragedy that we do not real- 
ize till afterward, and that thenceforth grows 
more and more real. 

I was a tall, stern-looking youth, usually silent, 
and with only one enthusiasm — the study of his- 
tory. And even that enthusiasm was a stub- 
born and private one. I was not clever ; and, 
in my austere pedantry, I would have consid- 
ered it beneath me to be brilliant. Aunt Seri- 
fina had given me a contempt for poetry ; fiction 
I disdained. Being a bookworm, I bored my less 
learned companions, and therefore disliked them. 

On the day of my coming of age, I shut my- 
self up in the library, and there received the 
lawyer who came to give over to me my prop- 
erty, which I knew nothing about. He both- 
ered me with accounts, which did not interest 
me after he had once assured me that my in- 
come was large enough for books and for com- 
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fort to read them in. And he gave me the deeds 
and the history of my castle of Klonx ; which I 
had never visited. This interested me. For the 
first time I felt a live and not merely a passive 
pride in the old line from which I had sprung, and 
of which I was the last member. The thought 
came to me as an inspiration ; I would go to Klonx. 

The lawyer tried to dissuade me. He spoke 
of the dilapidated condition of the place ; there 
had only been an old fisherman and his wife 
living in it as caretakers for twenty years past. 
It was fifteen miles from the railroad. There 
were no neighbors except at the summer chateau 
of Count Pfaffberg, on the island of Klix across 
the water. 

« Very well," I said. " I want no neighbors. 
I will go there." 

The lawyer raised his hands to heaven. "What 
a boy ! But, as always with stubborn people, op- 
position had stiffened me, and though he might 
have managed me, he could not drive me. In 
three weeks I was established at Klonx. 

I had it put in repair, furnished it, and in- 
stalled servants. I had never been anything 
else but lonely, though I did not know it then. 
I drew a great breath of relief as I saw the last 
of the masons and painters and repairers drive 
away, dipping among the sandhills. Then I 
turned and went up to the library. 
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Only events, not spaces of time, remain in our 
memories. One day is often longer in the retro- 
spect than many years. And the bookworm has 
no history. Dreams are his reality, and the re- 
ality is only a dream. 

I passed a winter or two in my residence in 
Hamburg; I made several trips through Ger- 
many. But now I can hardly remember. I 
wrote several pamphlets on historical and arche- 
ological subjects. But these, though noticed, 
were ephemeral. I was engaged on my great 
work, " The Influence of Nature on the Migra- 
tion of Peoples." It was to be in some ten 
volumes. I expected to have it done in a short 
time. During that year I gave some lectures 
on Ethnology, and really achieved quite a repu- 
tation. This I can say without egotism, as it 
was nothing to me. 

I was working hard on my book now. The 
time passed insensibly. Suddenly, one morning, 
my butler informed me in the shape of a respect- 
ful congratulation, that I was that day forty-eight 
years old. I stared at him over the book that I 
was reading at my breakfast table ; thanked him, 
gave him some money, and dismissed him. Then 
I went on with my reading. 

After breakfast I went up to the library in the 
second -story of the tower, and sat down to my 
work. But I was restless. I thought that the 
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lethargy of the spring had got into my mind, I 
growled at the season under my breath, and got 
up and went over to the window that looked out 
toward the island of Klix. 

It was a bright, fresh morning, the air was 
warm, though a slight breeze kept the great 
white clouds moving across the clear sky. Be- 
low me the sea sparkled and shone in the sun- 
light, and a mile away lay the green pastures 
and curved beach of the island of Klix. Count 
Pfaffberg's chateau stood on the side facing me. 
It was a low, straggling, wooden group of build- 
ings ; the Count passed most of the year in Ham- 
burg, though I had never met him, and had 
bought this little island and built this summer 
residence years before, having a liking for the 
sea. He usually had a good many people with 
him in the house, for he was a happy-hearted 
man, with a wife and a family, and enjoyed 
company. Indeed, I had often heard music 
coming over the intervening water as I sat at 
my work in the tower-library on the summer 
evenings. And from my windows I could have 
seen the lights if I had not always been too busy 
to look. 

As I stood gazing out of the window this 
spring morning, I noticed the bathing-wagons 
along the little beach in front of the house, and 
I could just make out on the causeway that 
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crossed a quicksand behind the chateau, the 
figures of girls with gay parasols, and of young 
men in yachtmen's white trousers. The atmos- 
phere was very clear. Before the house four or 
five sail-boats swung at the dock. The air was 
so clear that I could see, to the southward, the 
white sails, and even the hulls, of the vessels 
passing in and out of the mouth of the Elbe. 

I yawned. The spring surely must have got 
into my head ! I felt so sleepy. 

I came back to my great writing-table. For 
the first time in my life my work seemed dry. 
There it lay, the manuscript of the first seven 
volumes of " The Influence of Nature on the 
Migration of Peoples." It lay in seven neat 
piles on the shelves of a bookcase, seven thick 
stacks. And here on the table was the begin- 
ning of the fourth chapter of the eighth vol- 
ume. I stared around me. Each wall was lined 
with books; there were dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias on the floor, and rolls of manuscript 
on the chairs and on the table. There were 
ink-spots and pens and pencils everywhere In 
the middle of the confusion on the table lay my 
long pipe. The dust was gray on everything. 
The place was musty. Pah ! I turned to the 
window. 

The fresh, keen air blew on my face. The 
sea sparkled and glistened. Across the little 
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strait of water the sunshine fell glaring on the 
gay front of Count Pfaffberg's residence. The 
little sail-boats swung at their dock. On the 
causeway the figures of the boys and girls passed 
back and forth. 

Yes ! I would go ! I would go and call on 
the Count. I had been discourteous. I should 
have called long ago — years ago. I could not 
expect him to come to me, and brave the 
reputation for austerity and unsociability that 
I knew I possessed. I would leave the begin- 
ning of the fourth chapter of the eighth volume 
for a day. I would row across and make a visit; 
it was my birthday. 

I hurried to my bedroom and hunted out a 
good suit of clothes. Then I rang for my butler, 
and ordered him to get the boat ready. He de- 
parted, staring. I made my way down the 
rickety wooden steps that led to the beach, and 
took my place in the fishing-boat that lay ready 
for me. Four lads pulled me out across the 
shining water. I drew a deep breath and lifted 
my head. How fresh the air was ! 

Count Pfaffberg received me in the most com- 
plimentary way. He came down to the dock to 
meet me, and escorted me up to the house. 
Here he presented me to his wife and his guests. 
I was forced to accept an invitation to go sailing 
in the afternoon, and to stay to dinner. Then 
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my gracious neighbor led me out of the house and 
introduced me to some more young people. I 
had not been in such a large company since I 
had last appeared in a lecture-hall. And this 
was quite different. I regretted that I had not 
called on the Count before. I told him so. He 
asked me about my great work. He was really 
a most interesting person. 

Several of the young people were gathered 
round the little summer-house where the Count 
and I sat. I was explaining to them my theory 
about the parallelism of rival migrations. I 
remember the scene so well. 

Suddenly, as I looked round after a period, 
to see if my audience were following — I do not 
like to write it. Now that I am come in my 
story to the great dividing line in my life, I 
shrink — I dread speaking the name, I feel that 
I hate to tell. We hesitate before we speak 
aloud in the great silence of the dark ; we shrink 
from breaking it. My story has gone on thus 
far as if it had been some other man's story — 
but now it becomes personal. I am ashamed — 
No — I will go on ! 

As I looked up, I say, I looked full into the 
eyes of a girl. She was standing in the door of 
the summer-house, gazing at me. I learned 
afterward that she had come to tell the Count 
her father, that the luncheon was ready, and 
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she had been waiting till I was finished speak- 
ing. I was dimly conscious — though in my 
memory every detail now stands out clearly — 
that she was young, and wore a pink dress, and 
had her hair in a thick braid down her back. 
But I saw only her face. 

I rose slowly to my feet, and stood. She 
blushed at my gaze. 

" My dear Count," said my host, " this is my 
daughter, Margery. Margery, this is our neigh- 
bor, the Count of Klonx, over there. He has 
done us the pleasure to call." 

The girl smiled, and inclined her head. 

"Is luncheon ready?" continued her father. 
" Ah, well, you take our guest, Margery, while 
I go and collect these young people." 

The Count stepped past me, and Mistress Mar- 
gery stood aside shyly ^ to let me pass through 
the summer-house door. 

We walked up the gravelled path together. 
The silence was growing embarrassing. I no- 
ticed that she carried a book in her hand. 

" What is it ? " I asked diffidently. 

"This?" she answered timidly — "< The 
Sorrows of Werther,' by Goethe. I found it 
this morning in the library. Have you read 
it?" 

" Ah ! " I replied. « The author of < Elective 
Affinities ' ! No. Do you like it ? " 
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"Not yet." She responded, with a little 
laugh. "It seems so strange nowadays. But 
I think that I will like it when I remember it 
— and don't laugh at it any more." 

"I had an aunt once who read Schiller," I 
said. 

" Indeed ! " she replied. " Do you also like 
Schiller?" 

"I never had time to read him myself," I 
answered, with a blush. I actually felt ashamed 
of my lack of poetical knowledge. And I had 
always hitherto disdained it. 

So we went on up the gravelled path in silence. 
I hardly spoke during lunch. 

That afternoon we went sailing. I was in a 
boat with Mistress Margery and her father, and 
some other people. We sailed past the end of 
the promontory, and my old castle rose up above 
us. 

How dismal it looked ! It rose straight from 
the bald, rock summit of the cliff, like an aban- 
doned fort, and its great grim tower stood up 
brown and forbidding. One of the library win- 
dows was open. 

" I have often watched a light there," said the 
girl, pointing. 

The restless sea rode in to the shore here in 
lines of rollers, and broke among the stones at 
the base of the bluff with a rush and a chuckle. 
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We kept away in the quieter water, but even 
so the boat rocked and jumped a good deal, for 
nowhere in the channel was the sea very deep. 

After a while we tacked and drove past the 
sandy north end of the island, out toward the 
open ocean. Here the water was no longer 
light green, but gray, and lapped under the 
inclined side of the boat heavily. 

The strong breeze blew Mistress Margery's 
hair into her eyes, and she put it out again with 
a laugh. The air was salt, and every few minutes 
a dash of spray flew over the side of the boat. 

After a time we turned in again and rushed 
home with a roar, well over on one side. At 
the little dock, I had the honor of assisting 
Margery out, and we strolled a little while in 
front of the house. 

The dinner that night was glorious. I took 
the Countess Pfaffberg in, but I could see Mis- 
tress Margery a little way down the table. 
Everybody laughed and talked at once. They 
really made a great noise. In the midst of it 
all my own gloomy and stately dinner-table oc- 
curred to me. I was used to dining quite alone, 
with a pile of dusty books on each side of my 
plate. 

After dinner we sat in chairs about the piazza, 
and Mistress Margery played the guitar till the 
moon rose. It sounds prosaic. 
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At last, at about eleven o'clock, when the 
whole sea was silver with the moonlight, and 
my castle of Klonx stood up black and grim 
against the stars, I took my leave, and was 
pulled home again by my four fisher lads, across 
the water. 

The lights of the Count Pfaff berg's chateau 
lessened behind the stern, and before me my 
black stronghold loomed up darker and darker. 
Its huge and ugly bulk blotted out a great space 
of stars, and the moonlight seemed to find noth- 
ing on its rough surface to shine upon. 

We arrived at the foot of my rickety cliff- 
stairs at last, where I found the sleepy butler — 
he was not used to keeping such late hours — 
awaiting me with a lantern. We climbed up to 
the top of the bluff, and entered the gloomy 
gate of the castle. We passed through the 
silent and shadowy banquet-hall. I felt like a 
ghost. Then we went up the stairs to my bed- 
room. And here the butler left me. 

I entered. Pah! How musty it was! I 
went over to my table and lit the candles. My 
old clothes lay on the chair where I had thrown 
them that morning. 

Suddenly I thought of the beginning of the 
fourth chapter of the eighth volume, lying on 
the library table in the tower. Then I walked 
over to the window that faced the sea, and 
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looked out. There, beyond the moonlit strait, 
shone the confused glow of the lights at the 
Pfaff bergs'. 

I turned to the room. Pah ! How musty it 
was! 

The next afternoon, after an idle morning, I 
got in my boat and had myself rowed over to 
the Count's. I must pay a dinner call. I was 
embarrassed and rather cross. I felt ashamed ; 
though I would not admit to myself why. I 
thought that everybody was looking at me. As 
I drew near, I scanned the beach and the dock 
and the front of the house, eagerly. She was 
not there. I growled at the lads that pulled me. 
Then I saw her ! She had seen the boat, and 
was coming leisurely down the path to meet it. 
I was angry that she did not hurry. 

She met me at the dock. I saw one of the 
boat-lads grinning, and scowled at him. The 
Count came hurrying up as we were making our 
greetings, and he, too, smiled. It was ridiculous ! 
I stalked to the house in a dignified silence, 
to make my compliments to Madame, intend- 
ing then to take my leave. They seemed so 
frivolous ! 

I made my compliments and took my leave, 
and came out again on the piazza. Mistress 
Margery was there. I bowed, and went down 
the steps. What a ridiculous position I had put 
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myself in ! Everybody was laughing at me ! 
They probably thought — 

The gravel crunched under my feet. I won- 
dered if the girl was still on the piazza. I 
turned and looked. Yes, there she was, gazing 
after me. She beckoned to me. 

I stood and glowered. What did she want 
me for ? To laugh at me again ? I stood and 
looked at her. 

Then — she laughed ! I stayed to dinner. 

When I got to my dusty bed-chamber that 
night, I was furious. I had been made fun of. 
I, the author of " The Influence of Nature upon 
the Migration of Peoples." Girls, silly girls, 
had fed me with tea and cakes in the summer- 
house, and Mistress Margery, the worst of all, 
had insisted on placing a wreath round my head, 
to my great disgust ! I must have looked like 
a learned Bacchus, I reflected. And at dinner 
some one had found out that the day before had 
been my birthday, and every one had drunk my 
health, and I had been compelled to respond. 

In the midst of my rage, something — or 
nothing — prompted me to take up the tails of 
the dressing-robe that I had put on, and make 
a dancing step or two in front of the mirror, 
by the light of my bedroom candles. But I 
dropped the corners of my wrapper with an oath 
— how silly I was ! 
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I went to bed. My last waking thought 
was, " I wished that I had asked Mistress Mar- 
gery to lend me that book, ' The Sorrows of 
Werther.' " I wondered if I were not something 
like Werther ! 

The next day I rowed over to join a fishing- 
party, by Mistress Margery's special command. 
I hated fishing. That evening we walked to- 
gether back and forth on the causeway. I got 
" The Sorrows of Werther." 

That night I read it. I felt very sad. I con- 
sidered that I was something like Werther ; only 
a little older. 

The next day I showed Mistress Margery how 
to skip stones. But she did it much better than 
I did. After dinner she sang. That night I 
read Heine. But he seemed rather coarse. 

The next day it rained, and we stayed in the 
house and played games. The next day was the 
same. This day we played blindman's buff; 
and Margery gave me a ribbon. I did not care 
who laughed now. I was too happy. I laughed 
with them. 

The next day we went fishing again. That 
night I tried to write a poem. But I grew 
ashamed, and flung the paper from me. On the 
back of it were some notes about Ghengis Khan. 

The next day we sat in the summer-house and 
were very silent. 
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The next day I rowed over early in my new- 
boat, and we passed the morning inspecting the 
bathing-wagons on the beach.. In the afternoon 
we strolled down to the summer-house ; Margery 
had an arm-load of books. But I did not wish 
to talk books. She pretended to ; and teased 
me with criticisms. But there lurked always a 
laugh in the bottom of her deep eyes. I did 
not want to talk, and sat moodily, with my chin 
in my hands. 

At last she could restrain the laugh no longer, 
and suddenly flung the books down on the sandy 
floor, and plucked a flower from her belt, and 
threw it at me. 

But even such boldness could not move me. 
I sunk further and further into the gloom of 
my mood. She swung her feet, and began to 
glance at me sideways under her big hat. Then 
she began to hum a little tune, softly, trying not 
to laugh. The words were silly — all about love. 

" What is the matter ? " she said at last. She 
was sitting opposite to me, and her little shoe 
just kicked the back of one of the books as 
she swung her feet like a child. I watched 
them. 

" Nothing," I answered at last. 

" Ah ! " she replied, with a happy little laugh. 
"How is 'The Influence of Nature on the Migra- 
tion of Peoples '? " 
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I looked at her threateningly and frowned. 
She understood so well ! 

" You bear ! " she said ; " do tell me — what 
is the matter?" 

Then I muttered from the depths of my de- 
pression — " You ! ' ' 

" Why ? " she replied, and stopped swinging 
her feet. " I don't understand." 
■ I glanced up at her face. Her big innocent 
eyes were wide with amazement. 

" You know very well ! " I blurted like a boy. 

"I don't ! " she exclaimed, flushing angrily. 

"You do," I returned. And we fell into 
silence again. 

After a while I glanced up again. I caught 
her looking at me. 

I slowly reached out my hand. Below, I 
heard the wash of the sea. I gazed at her 
averted head. Then I was aware of a little 
hand creeping shyly into mine. 

" Will you ? " I whispered, holding it. 

After a moment her face slowly turned 
toward me. It was very flushed, and I was 
surprised to see tears in her eyes. She looked 
at me steadily. Then she spoke. 

"I am proud," she said, raising her head a 
little, and a triumphant smile lit up her face as 
she gazed at me bravely. 

Then in a moment she was gone ! She had 
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flown from the summer-house ! " Catch me ! " 
she laughed back, as she fled up the path. 

That afternoon I obtained the consent of her 
parents to our betrothal. The Count shook my 
hand vigorously and insisted on at once making 
a punch and drinking my health, and the Count- 
ess embraced me and wept. It was intensely 
embarrassing. Margery demurely made tea 
while all this was going on, and served it with 
a flushed face, but a steady hand, to the noisy 
guests of the house. 

That night, after a long and tumultuous din- 
ner, the dining-room was cleared for dancing. 
The chairs were ranged round the walls, and on 
the buffet at one end stood a huge bowl of 
punch. The piano was rolled in, one of the 
young men had a violin, and Margery had her 
guitar. But the two latter instruments were 
not of much use ; their owners too often de- 
serted them to join in the dancing. 

When the noise was at its height, and the 
dust was thick in the air, Margery once more 
deserted her guitar and ran over to me. She 
pulled me out onto the floor, and then all the 
girls and boys formed a ring round me, and 
began to dance, holding hands. It was most 
disagreeable ! I felt that I was an incongruous 
figure ; I was tall and stooped, and a little gray, 
and my long black coat flopped about my knees. 
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And then Margery took a flower from her hair 
and placed it in my button-hole, and I felt older 
than ever. 

That night, in my bedroom, I hummed the 
dance-music to myself as I prepared for bed. 
But I could not sleep. I walked up and down 
chuckling foolishly, laughing over my thoughts, 
till my candles sputtered, rose, and fell, and went 
out. And then I sat by the window in my dress- 
ing wrapper, and gazed at the stars. 

When I met Margery the next morning she 
seemed strange to me. Indeed, we seemed 
strange to one another. The rest of the guests 
tacitly left us alone. But they need not have 
done so, for we had very little to say to each 
other. I felt as if some great end had been ac- 
complished, as if some long ambition were now 
at last fulfilled. And, in the sense' of sudden 
rest from effort, I caught myself almost regret- 
ting yesterday. There seemed nothing to do or 
to say. 

The next day I felt a little better, but the 
sense of stagnation still continued. We took 
our love for granted now. The zest was gone. 
Uncertainty had been the sparkle of the cham- 
pagne ; now surety had let it become flat. Our 
love-making was staid, and a little fatiguing; 
and, when we had been left alone too long, even 
a little regretful. We were feeling the dulness 
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of possession. Work is its own reward ; indeed, 
everything that is really difficult and absorbing 
is so. 

I gave a dinner at my castle of Klonx one 
evening, and we were all very jolly. Margery 
explored the castle excitedly. It seemed quite 
like the old times. I wished that we were mar- 
ried, and done with this waiting. But that was 
not to be till the winter. 

The languid, sleepy days passed slowly. We 
fished and bathed and rowed and strolled over 
the island of Klix. It was not large, but grass 
and some small trees had been laboriously in- 
duced to grow, and during the hot months, 
several farmers of the mainland lived here in 
temporary huts, and grazed their cattle and 
geese. 

The spring grew into summer, and then the 
summer in its turn verged toward autumn. Most 
of the guests left us. The water was cold for 
bathing now, and the sunlight was shallow, and 
there was a new and harsher tone in the wash 
of the sea on the shore. 

The Count and I played chess in the evenings, 
while Madame and her daughter sewed. The 
dusk came early now. The days passed more 
and more slowly, as they grew shorter and 
shorter. I was sad and gloomy. I had a feel- 
ing in my heart that all things were dying with 
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the summer. My thoughts were full of fate. 
The skies grew stormy, and we lit the lamps 
early — at the first of the twilight — to shut 
out the darkening day. 

In the afternoons, Margery and I still walked 
on the beach. We sat in the little summer- 
house, when it was not too chilly. The Count 
began to talk of going back to Hamburg to pre- 
pare for the wedding. At last it was resolved 
that we should all leave in a week's time. The 
servants began to take up the carpets and pack 
the curtains. All the cattle and geese herders 
were gone now. It was early in September. 

These last days were very sad. The shore 
of the far-away mainland grew dull brown on 
the horizon. The sea looked cold. All day the 
ragged clouds were blown in shreds across the 
sky by the chill North Sea wind. Far to the 
south, the dun smoke of the steamers trailed 
along the water, at the mouth of the Elbe. The 
castle of Klonx looked older and grimmer than 
ever, where it squatted sullenly on the bare head 
of the promontory. 

At. last the day came on the morrow of which 
we were all to depart for the city. It was a 
windy, boisterous day, with a cloud-strewn sky 
and an angry sea. 

Margery and I walked down to the summer- 
house in the afternoon, and sat where we had 
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sat on the day that I had told her my love. 
Below us the water hissed and chuckled as it 
washed over the sand among the stones. We 
sat listening, to it. Far away to the south, the 
smoke of the great steamers trailed. It was a 
dreary day. "We sat in silence. 

After a while I glanced at Margery. She had 
leaned her head on her arm along the rail of the 
seat, and was crying. 

" Child ! " I exclaimed, " why are you crying ? " 
But I felt there was no inquiry in my voice. 

" Over our love," she answered. 

I was silent. 

"Where is it gone?" she continued. "Where 
is the love that we had ? Was it only a thing 
of the summer? A thing of the warmth and 
the sunlight, of the light, and the laughter, and 
indolence of life? Has it gone, now that 
autumn is here? My soul is full of tears. I 
mourn over it. I am weary — weary of heart- 
ache and sadness. I am so lonely, now that our 
love has departed ! " 

What could I answer ? I sat with my head 
in my hands. Below us the mournful water 
washed and whispered ceaselessly. The sea was 
so old ! And we ? We were the things of an 
hour. All that we felt had been felt before, for 
centuries and centuries, by millions and millions. 
And now our love was gone ! The pity of it ! 
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"Was it a whim? a soft fancy?" The girl 
went on, and her voice was as sad as that of the 
sea. " Why did we love ? Ah, the question ! 
In idleness it came ; in weariness it leaves again. 
The footprints of love are full of tears. It is a 
light thing, a thing of laughter, and mirth, and 
forgetfulness. But when it is done, its place is 
a desolation. We fell into love unconsciously — 
we did not know. But with love's victory 
comes love's realization. Love should always 
dream. When love must realize — when it must 
become conscious of itself — it returns to its 
abode, and leaves our hearts empty of all save 
tenderness and regret. I am so tired. I want 
to weep when I think of my former laughter." 

The water chuckled and lapped among the 
stones below us. The air was chilly. The white 
clouds blew past overhead. 

" What shall we do ? " I muttered. 

" I do not know," the girl replied wearily. 
" Perhaps when we get away from this mourn- 
ful place, our love may come back to us again, 
with newer laughter." 

I got up and went over to her, and sat, and 
took her hand. She laid her head on my 
shoulder. 

" Child," I said, " fatigue comes to every one 
— to all things — even to love and to laughter. 
Have you not sometimes, after a long day of 
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pleasure, gone to bed feeling that never again 
can there be such a day? But, after a little 
time, another day of mirth comes, just as dear 
as the first one. And you appreciate it the 
more — for you have grown — and have learned 
a little sadness. 

" And so it is with love, real love. We think 
at times that it is all gone, forever. But love's 
life is eternal; after each burial there comes a 
resurrection. Love never goes away. Anger 
embitters it, jealousy denies it, and fatigue cov- 
ers it with ashes. But tenderness sweetens it 
again ; it speaks below jealousy, softly, into the 
heart ; and it rises again out of the ashes, into a 
new spring. ,, 

/" Love is like a tree. Time strips from it its 
branches, which are its ideals. But new 
branches grow again — or, if not, yet the solid 
trunk remains — desolate it may be, but endur- 
ing. Love does not_die — nothing that we have 
chosen of our own strong will ever dies. HOhTy 
the feelings that have beentorced upon us, or 
that we copied from the world about us, die. 
Love is more than these. We may be untrue to 
our loves, we may be unfaithful to them, we 
may seemingly forget them; but they remain 
with us forever. A lover loves always. And. if 
there be an awakening after death at all, love 
must rewake, though all else sleep forever ! " 
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We walked to the house in silence, hand in 
hand. The girl's eyes were bent on the ground.! 
My heart was heavy in me. Had I lied ? What) 
did I know of love ? But then, what did she) 
know ? I was infinitely sad. 

The sea was rising, and I hastened to my boat 
at dusk ; for I had much to attend to at the cas- 
tle in preparation for the departure the next day, 
and therefore was not going to remain for din- 
ner as I usually did. 

Margery stood in the doorway and watched 
me as I went down the gravelled path. I had 
to lean heavily against the gale. I turned when 
I got in my boat, and she waved her hand to me. 
Then she passed into the house. 

My four sturdy fisher-lads tugged the boat 
around the corner of the dock and tumbled 
aboard. The waves took us astern as we headed 
for the promontory, and sent us flying. The 
spray dashed in sheets over the side. ( Far away 
on the horizon the sun was going down in a 
patch of flame like a great &reS, The wind 
moaned as it rose, and in the half dusk its voice 
sounded portentous. 

The boys tugged stubbornly, getting drenched 
with spray every time the boat lifted her bow 
and brought it down with a surge and a slap 
after a roller had passed under her. We were 
headed for the base of the wooden cliff -stairs. 
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At one time I thought that we would never 
make it. 

But we did ; running high onto the strip of 
beach on the rush of a great wave that broke in 
a smother of foam around us. "We secured the 
boat and hastened up the steps, holding our hats. 

At the seaward door of the castle, at the top 
of the cliff, the butler met me. 

" Look ! " he exclaimed. He had to shout to 
make me hear. 

I turned and gazed at the west. The channel 
below me was comparatively quiet, though white 
with froth, but beyond, on the other side of the 
island, the great breakers rose in clouds of spray 
as they thundered onto the seaward shore. The 
wind was roaring and whistling. Far away on 
the black, moving edge of the sea the last of the 
sun-fire was dying out rapidly. It was growing 
colder and darker, though ho stars came. 

" It will be an awful storm ! " the butler 
shouted in my ear. 

The gale was nearly blowing us off our feet 
as I hastened toward the door. The wind 
banged it shut after us with a thud that echoed 
above the storm. 

By the time I came down to dinner the whole 
castle sang with the roaring of the storm. The 
servants went about with white faces. And at 
one yell of the wind, shriller than the rest, and 
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followed by a bang of thunder like the report of 
a cannon in the next room, one of the serving- 
men dropped a dish with a crash. 

" You fool ! " I shouted. The storm was be- 
ginning to get into my blood. And perhaps the 
reaction from the silence and self-suppression of 
the afternoon had commenced. 

After dinner I had the butler bring me up a 
bottle of very old wine, and I sat and sipped it, 
and smoked my pipe. I tried to think over the 
events of the afternoon. What had she meant ? 
Was it only a sentimental mood ? Or was there 
really some truth in it ? Both, perhaps. But I 
was not going to allow a little temporary fit of 
fatigue and disillusion to interfere with my mar- 
riage ! She was a child, anyway. 

Then a black mood seized me, and I fought 
with it. But I threw it off at last, and sat sip- 
ping my wine, and thinking. What could she 
have really meant? Confound girls, anyhow! 
I reflected, banging my fist on the table ! 

The storm yelled, and yelled, and yelled. 
The glasses on the table tingled and buzzed with 
resonance. Suddenly, in the midst of an even 
greater roar than usual, a sheet of spray dashed 
against the window. I sprang to my feet. I 
had never known the sea to fly thus before. 

Then I sat down again. It was well that the 
Count's place was safe on the protected side 
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of the island, I reflected. I sipped ray wine 
again. 

Again the spray dashed against the windows. 
I resolved to go up to the library. I must leave 
the packing till to-morrow. No servant would 
work on such a night as this. 

When I had come up the winding stone stairs 
to my workroom I lit my lamp and went about 
seeing to the fastenings of the windows. I 
found all secure, but the walls of the tower 
trembled with the force of the storm. I sat 
down and tried to read. 

After I had been gazing at the book for a 
time, the butler knocked timidly at the door. 
I heard it, for the gale had lulled. I called out 
to him to come in, and the door opened. I saw 
a group of frightened servants huddled on the 
threshold. I rose to my feet — but I had no 
time to speak. There was a crash, a roar, and 
the windows came breaking inward about us 
with a great rush of water. 

The lamp was drenched out. I was thrown 
against the table. Then, as the water poured 
off me, I heard the butler shrieking in my ear. 

"The castle!" he yelled. "The water is 
coming into it ! The waves ! The lower rooms 
are full of water ! " 

I groped for his hand in the darkness. " The 
tower stairs ! " I shouted. " Here ! " 
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Guided by my voice, the servants splashed 
towards me in the darkness. I tore down the 
curtain that veiled the entrance to the winding 
stairs of the tower. As we reached the first 
step the room was again drenched with water. 
I felt that I was cut on the head with some- 
thing. Probably a piece of glass. 

We crept up the winding stone stairs. The 
women shrieked as we tumbled upward. At 
last we reached the top. I flung myself on my 
knees in the shelter of the parapet, and the 
others crouched inside the head of the stairs. 
The roar of the storm was appalling. 

What had happened ? I did not know. My 
head swam, and I felt the water, or perhaps the 
blood from the cut on my head, run down my 
face. The fury of the wind was such that we 
could not hear the thunder, if there was any. 
It was all a roar and a yelling. The very sum- 
mit of the tower here, a hundred feet above the 
sea, was dashed with spray. 

I had been lying thus for I know not how 
long, when, at the height of a rush that made 
the tower shake, a vivid flash of lightning struck 
across the darkness. I sprang to my feet as the 
pallid light fell upon me, and looked for a second 
out seaward. I could make out nothing — only 
a wild blackness that was streaked with wisps 
of white. Then the wind took me — I felt my- 
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i 
self lifted and flung against the opposite parapet. 
Then the blackness fell on me and I was nothing. 

Suddenly, as it seemed to me, I was on my 
feet. I opened my eyes and gazed about me. 
The butler was holding me, a maid-servant 
crouched at my feet. A strange daylight was 
in the air. I felt the stone of the tower summit 
beneath my feet. It was daybreak ! The wind 
sang and whistled. I felt it lift my matted hair. 

I was dimly aware that hours had come and 
gone. I knew that the darkness was done. 
The butler held me imploringly. He shrieked 
something to me. I did not hear. He pointed 
toward the sea. 

I fell toward the seaward parapet, treading 
him under foot, and held to it, and gazed over. 

Sea ! Sea ! White sea ! I held on to the para- 
pet and gazed. All sea ! 

Where was the island ? The great breakers 
rode in over the place where it had been, and 
broke in clouds on the rocks below me. The 
island was gone ! 

The butler struggled to his knees as I turned, 
and I saw that he called after me. But I was 
already on the stairs. I dimly remember the 
wrecked library, I dimly remember the banquet- 
hall through which I rushed, knee deep in water. 
I fell against the castle door and burst it open, 
and was upon the edge of the cliff. 
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Before me was the wreck of the wooden stair. 
I had only one thought — the island was gone ! 
Where was she ? 

I flung myself into the mist of spray that 
veiled the stair. I felt the timbers fall beneath 
me. But in a moment I was at the bottom; 
how, I do not know, but still alive. The spray 
swirled around me, the sea drenched me. The 
broken timbers beneath me shook. 

But I had found her ! There before me, on 
the piled-up wreckage, and rocks, and sand, she 
lay — Margery ! The water ran from her face. 
Her clothes trailed about her. Her hair was 
washed across her breast. 

The sea had brought her to me, here to my 
doors ! 

I crept down and gathered her to me. I sat 
among the stones and timbers, and held her. I 
kissed her, and my blood fell upon her forehead 
— her pure white forehead ! 

The water roared about us. The storm rushed 
overhead. The spray covered us. But I held 
her to my heart. 

Perhaps she slept ! I began to croon a child's 
song to her. Perhaps my mother, whom I had 
forgotten, had sung it to me. 

At last people came. The butler came in a 
rope, weeping, and beckoning to me. Then, 
others came, fishermen and frightened servants. 
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But I motioned them back. They might wake 

her! 

They bore us up at last together, she and I. 
I carried her through the water of the banquet- 
ing-hall, and up to my own chamber — which was 
dry. I laid her on the bed; I arranged her 
clothes about her carefully, and then hushed the 
crowding, weeping people from the room. I 
would be alone. 

Then I crept over to her and took her hand, 
and resumed my singing. She must not wake ! 

I heard the voice that sang grow lower and 
lower — and lower — Then I forgot — 

On pleasant days I walk out to her grave 
in the dunes, leaning on my old butler. I sit 
there for hours. Then I go slowly back to the 
castle, and up to the library in the tower, and 
look out of the window. The island is there no 
more. The sea lies glistening in the sunlight to 
the horizon. Far away to the south the smoke 
of the steamers going in and out of the Elbe 
trails along the sea-line. 

They say that the storm that night started 
the quicksands of the island, and the sea and 
the waters of the Elbe between them washed it 
away. Perhaps. 

In the evenings I sit in the banqueting-hall, 
and my old butler silently serves me my wine. 
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When he is gone I watch the shadows dancing 
on the wall. I am not alone. 

" Margery ! " I say aloud in the stillness. And 
the shadows nod to me. 

I never write now. I am happy with Margery. 

The shadows nod — and nod ! 



THE MAN WHO HATED 

[Compiled from some Fragments in the Professor's 
Handwriting found after his Death] 



THE MAN WHO HATED 

One day the Professor walked up the hill to 
the castle. It was the last light of the after- 
noon, and a dull pink shone on the smooth- 
trunked trees, falling softly down through their 
branches. The path was crooked, and there were 
pieces of rustic fence where it curved round the 
hillside. Fatigue was with the Professor, and 
tired men are lonely. Besides, he was lonely by 
nature, secretive and self-reliant : a man of great 
silence, and a still force of ambition that drove 
him on ; but his life seemed peaceful. 

But there was no peace in this book-bred mind 
used to the long distances of history and philoso- 
phy, and a deep exasperation against littleness 
made him wilful and impatient at the every- 
days. He was tired of himself, the little centre 
of his life : weary that he had no fears and had 
not yet awakened to great hopes. 

For four years he had spoken metaphysics 
from the smooth-worn desk, the desk most re- 
sorted to by the students of the university. 
Years ago he had written bad German verses, 
unworldly and romantic ; now, a man of less 
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malleable age, his lectures were coldly discrimi- 
nating, and beautiful only in unrevering and 
motiveless truth. Every one liked him, but none 
were fond of him. He was a tall, rough man, 
unbelieving, and with a great pity. 

She whom he met that twilight by the castle, 
on the top of the hill, and eventually married, 
was of the sort whom one has perhaps known ; 
one to whom the opportunities of this world, 
whether for good or bad, come acceptably ; one 
who is resigned to, and not distressed by, trou- 
bles she does not understand. 

They walked through the steep, shady main 
street of the town one day; she held his arm, and 
drew him back to a slower pace than his usual 
hurried one, bowing to the greetings of acquaint- 
ances a little proudly. He wished to hurry on, 
away from their glances and interest, in which 
she took pride. Again, she stopped to rest once 
on the castle path, and leaned on one of the bits 
of fence by the ravine, while he told her that 
unknown quantity in every equation, a man's 
self. He kissed the palm of her hand that was 
near him ; she did not like it because it seemed 
to her to partake too much of exaggeration and 
distance. She turned to him and lifted her face, 
but he said quickly : " Be careful of the fence," 
and his misunderstanding unconsciously made 
him seem below her for a moment ; a woman 
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can never quite forget an instant's supremacy, 
especially over her lover. 

Again they sat on a garden-seat, — it was after 
the morning lecture, and the air was fresh, with 
only a hint in it yet of the drowsiness of noon ; 
she leaned over him till her face was hidden and 
pulled him against her impatiently. He stopped 
speaking the quiet, unworldly sentences, and her 
warm human breath brought a touch of incon- 
sistency to the clear air and the secluded place, 
and, though he only felt it without knowing it, 
to his words. 

They married, and he took her to Hamburg, 
feeling strange at having her in his possession, 
and gruffly tended to her. 

They walked through the Fair on those acres 
of slippery clay, while the acrobats bellowed and 
challenged, the cooks shouted from their cook- 
shops, and the children screamed on the discord- 
ant merry-go-rounds. 

Gradually he told her the things women never 
unde rstand about a man, that come from a man's 
unnoticed d^rcacyTaho! sound slight _ to a woman. 
They sat upon one of the little Alster steamers, 
with their backs against the partition, and he 
reproached her in a new-born boyishness for 
coquetry, and teased her, laughing with a laugh 
that broke up the sombreness of his face and 
made him look like a young man. She did not 
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understand further than the laugh; but the 
misconstructions of the world seem frail before 
great emotions, and he felt almost shy of show- 
ing his nature to her so plainly. He did not 
feel her sense of the sentimentality of it. 

They returned to the little university town, 
and he was joked by his friends and compli- 
mented with a new heartiness after his lectures. 
The quietness of marriage grew within him, 
which meant depth; and he could look at her 
calmly over his pipe of an evening, and the dis- 
turbed days once more became alike and com- 
monplace. They lived in a small house on the 
edge of the town, with a garden in front and at 
the sides, and the hill at the back. The Pro- 
fessor rose and prepared his lectures and work 
for the day in the early morning, and in the 
evenings read at home or visited friends in the 
town. His life was quiet, and with no inter- 
ruption, and he was content to be as he was. 
So they lived for two years and a half. 

One night the Professor returned early from 
the house of a friend, and passed in through 
the side garden and the dining room toward 
his study. At the study door he stopped to 
shift the papers he carried from one arm to 
the other. 

He stepped back hesitatingly, and stopped 
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fumbling the papers : — his wonder grew. Words 
came to him dully through the closed door. 

Outside, the late twilight was growing deeper, 
and in the houses of the town sudden little 
lights sprang into being. Bats flitted errati- 
cally in the dusk. The stillness of late even- 
ing crept over the earth with the darkness. 

In the dimly lighted room the pale man, his 
hands grasping the old philosophical papers, 
stood and listened. 

Bernhardt, who loved Paris, was telling bad 
stories ; the Professor's wife laughed softly. 
At the easy laugh, the Professor turned toward 
the dim window, but could not get away. The 
voices, with their low laughter and response, 
came dully through the door. 

A moth struck softly against the lamp-shade. 
From far away down by the river a chorus 
sounded for a few minutes and died out, leaving 
the night more still. 

After a while the Professor heard the other 
door of the study close, and then the front door 
slam, and his wife's footsteps going upstairs. 
He carefully arranged the papers under his arm, 
and opened the door at which he stood. He 
fastened it hastily behind him, breathing hard, 
then hurried across to his desk, turned the lamp 
high, and shuffled his papers, — his hands trem- 
bling, — into their places among the others. 
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He trembled so that he sat down in his great 
chair by the fire ; he was cold, and kicked the 
logs into flickering light ; he saw that the lamp 
was burning too high, got up, cursed it, and 
turned it down, coming back to the chair. 

At one o'clock his wife softly knocked at the 
door. 

" Are you tiring yourself, dear ? " 

" Oh, no," he answered after a moment. 

"Surely?" 

" No ; really no." Her voice was so difficult 
to hear ! He got up. 

" I'm sure you are." 

The Professor walked slowly toward his desk; 
she heard the sound of his steps. 

"May I come in?" 

The Professor went to the door and opened it, 
and she stepped in, her dressing-gown gathered 
about her. She walked to the desk, paused, 
examining curiously for a moment, like a child, 
went to the fireplace, and turned to the Professor. 

"You have quite forgotten your fire, you poor 
old dear," she said complacently, pleased with 
herself to-night. She sat down in the big chair, 
one arm hanging over the side. 

" The books came this evening," she said 
again, referring to some long-expected works 
the Professor had ordered from Berlin. She hid 
her feet carefully in the folds of the wrapper, 
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gently swung the arm that hung over the side 
of the chair, put her head hack, and looked into 
the air thoughtfully. 

" What is the matter ? " 

The Professor did not answer. She turned, 
and they looked at each other in the silence. 

*jt. ji- ji. ji. jt. jz. 
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The next morning, when the Professor came 
in to breakfast, she was sitting there, and smiled 
at him before the white-capped maid. She 
spoke quickly on a pre-considered subject, and 
talked hurriedly about indifferent things, until 
the maid was gone. The Professor thought for 
a moment, then recollected himself suddenly, 
took his coffee at a drink, and went into the 
study. She followed him, and he shut the door. 
She stood by the fire arranging her dress as 
a woman does before a mental struggle; the 
dusty papers lay on the desk. And then he ex- 
plained to her what he would do. Once she 
asked him to sit down ; but he finished his slow 
talk standing. 

He spoke to her of something called desecra- 
tion — worst of the mind — which women do 
not understand. She cried and got away after 
this incomprehensibleness, and sent a note to 
Bernhardt. 

That afternoon Bernhardt started for Paris, 
and in the dusk the Professor followed. 
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Before leaving, he said to her, "Child, it is 
all right, I know ; it is natural." 

She remembered the words with the last of 
his instructions. Later he resigned his position 
at the University on a plea of ill-health ; he had 
left her money, and said he would write. 
# # # # # # * 

As the engine shrieked through the suburbs of 
Paris, past the high dirty buildings, whose win- 
dows glared back the light of the smoky sunset, 
the Professor yawned and stretched himself. 
The doors banged back, and the passengers stum- 
bled out with their rugs and bundles. After the 
inspection, the Professor pushed his way through 
the yelling cabmen to a fiacre, and drove through 
the wide, crowded streets, past the boulevards, 
to a hotel by the Louvre Gardens. He had din- 
ner, and over his coffee instructed a polite police 
official as to what he wished. 

At breakfast he listened to the information of 
the police official, who had found Bernhardt in 
one of the large hotels, and who stopped at last, 
full of questions, which the Professor would not 
answer. 

The Professor found Bernhardt standing in 
the entrance of the hotel. It was surprising to 
find him such a usual-looking man. The Pro- 
fessor's tortured imagination had distorted the 
slightly remembered face into something repul- 
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sive. But this tall, slim, fair man, so ready in 
movement, and so well dressed, contrasted won- 
derfully with the Professor's thought. Bernhardt 
came out of the doorway into the sunshine of 
the March day. The Professor stood, slightly 
stooping, his eyes looking quietly, saying what 
no speech could say. Bernhardt turned and 
stopped, his back to the tall, ungainly man, who 
was so little to him — after all, he was so as 
nothing to him ! What had he, Bernhardt, 
done? Told some stories and all that, flirted, 
one could say, with the neglected wife of this 
uncanny brute of a German idealist. 

Bernhardt turned quickly and went toward 
the Professor ; stopped by him, hesitated, then — 

" Are you in Paris on my account ? — because 
if you are, you have no cause. I am not going 
to speak to you. I — damn you, anyway ! " 

Bernhardt snarled and walked quickly away, 
shrugging his shoulders nervously in a way he 
had. The Professor felt a sense of great quiet as 
he walked after the tall figure that, slacking its 
pace, turned into the Boulevard. They passed by 
the Madeleine, to the Champs-Elyse'es. 

Great emotions make dreamers of men of the 
world, men of the world of dreamers, and there 
is no dream like metaphysics; the wanderer 
among the ultimate reasons of things becomes a 
child in ways. The minds whose eyes are turned 
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from the animal and the everyday, grow pure in 
hermit life — a religion of loneliness, which is 
the breeder of ideals, arises within them, and 
when, perhaps, some great force of human emo- 
tion wakes them, they look down from an unex- 
pected height. Then the dreams of their minds, 
the motives and the purity their sleep believed 
in, make the sordid realities heresy. There is 
no man so strong as he pure in wisdom, and the 
force of such a man wronged is great. Some- 
times we do not see it, except as sadness ; but 
when hate, the deepest of the emotions, takes 
such a nature, the silence of hate and its fidelity 
are terrible. 

Fragments of conversation from the crowd 
passing under the light green trees just now 
breaking into pink and white towers of bloom, 
or resting on the little iron chairs, came to him 
gayly, and he felt joyously light and happy. The 
great mixed murmur of the carriages* out in the 
gleaming sunlight of the avenue sounded far off, 
there under the shade, and the variation of color, 
brilliant sleeve and hat and parasol, flowed past 
in a continuous river without end or beginning. 
Away in the gleam of the other side, one caught 
glimpses of white buildings and open-roofed cafe's 
and theatres. Against the light blue horizon, 
a mile up the avenue, the spring sunlight fell 
whitely on the arch where France has sculptured 
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her glories. And the Professor walked smiling 
in the crowd, following the tall form of the man 
he was so glad to see. 

When the white arch had grown near and 
large and turned gray, Bernhardt sat down at one 
of the little green tables that are outside of the 
cafe's there, — the Professor sat near him. The 
crowd passed, nurses with fluttering ribbons, 
leading children wantonly picturesque ; tall men 
with square English shoulders, and Frenchmen 
with flat-brimmed hats; women, their dresses 
dabbed with purple — the fashion that year — 
holding their skirts tightly about them; parties of 
gesticulating young men and voluble girls, carry- 
ing baskets, going to the Bois. The little tables 
were rickety, and waiters ran in and out bearing 
absinthe or cakes. After half an hour Bernhardt 
rose and went lazily on. They passed by the 
towering arch, then turned and came down the 
other side of the avenue, on through the gently 
jostling people, down the gravelled walks under 
the trees again. The clink of glasses sounded 
from the cafes, and always the continuous roar 
from the passing carriages out in the sunlight rose 
gayly, ceaseless, indifferent, so on back to Bern- 
hardt's hotel through the little park where the 
children sail boats in the round basin, and the 
noise of the young men's games sounds with 
striking of rackets like tambourines. 
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That night they went to the opera, and sat 
where the men sit with their hats on, going out 
in the interval with the crowd of chattering 
people on parade, to glance at the lit-up city. 

So for many weeks, till the stooping, smiling 
form of the Professor grew to be a familiar thing 
to Bernhardt, a thing that followed him ridicu- 
lously, but which his pride would not allow him 
to notice. It troubled him somewhat ; but he was 
angry with himself; — for the affair was foolish. 

One evening Bernhardt listlessly crossed the 
old stone bridge and went down the Boulevard 
St. Michael. It was when the spring had 
deepened into summer and fashionable people 
went out of town. The evening streets were 
dusty with the lagging feet of tired workers in 
the Quartier; now when the students sought 
relief from the day's dry heat in the greater 
heat of dance halls. The twilight was on 
the house-tops ; but below, the lights of caf 6s 
struck one by one across the leaf-strewn pave- 
ment ; the boulevard was wakening to its night 
of hard amusement after the long hours of sun- 
light. This is the time when lonely men seek 
company and do not look into the promiseless 
East ; they want noise, and laughter, and lights ; 
and a restlessness, a longing, almost an ache, 
for friendliness comes over them. Shop-girls 
were hurrying home, and the first of the quick- 
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eyed women of the night passed by, looking at 
the men. Bernhardt walked by the dark Mu- 
seum of Cluny, and on a little way, then crossed 
the street, stepping carefully between the piles 
of stones and upreared timbers, for the street 
was being repaired, and took the better lighted 
side. 

Where the boulevard widens into the square 
where the tram-cars huddle, he sat down outside 
the corner cafe and asked for coffee — then 
absinthe. He was filled with weary discontent, 
and for want of anything else to do, sat and 
watched the darkening square round which the 
lights came out. But the Professor loved the 
lonely shadows, and he leaned back and smiled, 
and crossed his legs, at his near-by table. 

After a long time, when the last glow in the 
west was faded quite out, and the streets run- 
ning into the square were dotted with lamps, 
that fringed them in the distance and met, and 
the tables between the dusty trees that stood in 
tubs were lively with doubtful-looking men and 
undoubtful-looking women, Bernhardt got up 
and went moodily round past the bright win- 
dows of the cafe", but sat down again further on 
and drank more absinthe. From inside came the 
hollow click and volley of billiard-balls, and the 
sound of shrill laughter. At ten o'clock Bern- 
hardt crossed toward the long board fence that 
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shut off the Bullier; he went down the stairs 
and through the slowly filling hall, and sat 
down and waited for the performance to begin 
on the little stage. When the musicians rose 
after the round of songs and take-offs was over, 
and the people began to talk loudly, and spaces 
were cleared in the crowd, Bernhardt crossed^ 
and sat down on the balcony. Now the orches- 
tra, after the momentary pause that comes after 
tuning, broke into a crash of well-known mel- 
ody. Men pushed for good places; there was 
hurrying, and quick choosing of partners in the 
crowd ; this ended, and the musicians mopped 
their foreheads and waited. The crowd shuffled 
its feet, and the heat was oppressive. 

The large hall was smoky, and the jingle of 
glasses came from the balconies. Overhead, 
flags of the nations lifted in the draught that 
came in from the gardens. The tables along 
the balcony were filled, and gay with loud voices 
and laughter. From the crowd the expectant 
faces of women looked up knowingly ; indifferent 
men stood biting the ends of their cigars. The 
night was sultry, and the electric lights trembled 
and glowed whitely. The leader of the orches- 
tra raised his bow; there came a hush and 
quiet jostling among the people. The real 
excitement of the night began. 

When many dances had gone by, and the 
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heated crowd had grown noisy, Bernhardt raised 
himself from his stooping posture over the table, 
and wearily looked about him, tired of watch- 
ing. Near him a waiter ran to and fro, his 
hands full of glasses, and a great electric lamp 
glared over the heads of a party of gayly 
dressed women. A girl was leaning on the 
railing; Bernhardt looked at her idly, and at 
the man beside her. The orchestra crashed 
into another dance. The girl's face slowly lit 
up, and she did not listen to the words of her 
escort. She slowly pulled at her gloves; the 
music swung and lifted ; stamping of feet came 
from the floor. Suddenly she was gone. She 
appeared on the floor ; the music was wild, — 
a mist of whirling forms ; she was dancing 
madly with a man she had pulled from the 
crowd. The lights glared, the music banged 
and crashed over the swaying people ; the 
straight shriek of the fifes cried above the up- 
roar; the music rose, the hollow roof rever- 
berating; the dust whirled in clouds; men 
shouted unheard ; — the music stopped. 

The silence lasted for a moment over the 
hall ; the girl stood leaning against a pillar, 
dully, with unseeing eyes. Then the noise of 
voices broke out again, and she came to herself 
quickly. She came wearily up the steps. Her 
escort hastened to her and stopped, and began 
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whispering. She turned and hit him across the 
face, looking at him a moment; then walked 
away, dignified and pale. The people at the 
tables laughed. 

Bernhardt turned quickly at the laugh and 
saw the Professor's face behind him. The Pro- 
fessor was applauding loudly, and he called out : 
" Good, good ; bravo ! " as the girl went down 
the steps. Bernhardt sat looking at him, and 
the Professor met his look, and laughed in his 
face, but his eyes gazed quietly. Bernhardt sat 
still; his glass rattled on the table where he 
held it. Suddenly the dance hall seemed un- 
bearably vulgar to him, and he got up and went 
slowly down the steps and out to the cold mid- 
night streets. 

The next day Bernhardt left Paris for Ham- 
burg. The Professor was three carriages in 
front of him, in the smoker, reading a novel. 
Bernhardt left the train at the second stop in 
Hamburg and drove across through the well- 
built streets to Altona, going to the hotel that 
is by the railroad station. He felt vaguely 
afraid, — his animal nature was startled, and 
his imagination wandered in hitherto unex- 
plored places. 

When he came down to the smoking room 
next morning, brave with the bravery of a well- 
slept night, the Professor was sitting talking 
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with the waiter, and smiling, with a long pipe. 
Bernhardt shook himself, and went out, but 
soon came back again, for he could not leave 
that smiling face. Every morning they met in 
the smoking room thus, the Professor and the 
pale man who glanced but never looked at him. 

On Sundays they went to the great brick 
church, down the shady alle'e. Bernhardt 
always went to church as a custom; the Pro- 
fessor went now, and enjoyed it as a study of 
men. He had become wise in mankind, and 
pitying in his wisdom ; his childlike enjoyment 
of the springtime had brought him a keen sense 
of freedom and tolerant kindness. Bernhardt 
went every night to the theatre, or to some 
music hall or caf 6 where there was gayety, and 
these were times of delight to the Professor ; to 
Bernhardt the music meant forgetfulness : to 
the Professor promise, and he liked the laugh- 
ing music best. 

There is a breakfast room in the hotel open- 
ing from the hallway and looking over the quiet 
street. Here Bernhardt sat and read the day's 
newspapers from breakfast till lunch, and often 
from lunch till dinner again, and, sighing, wel- 
comed the evenings of lights and forgetfulness. 
He did not care to speak with people, and 
shrank from strangers, feeling bound to the 
haunting soul that was always with him. 
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The Professor had grown stouter, and sat 
smoking happily, enjoying the days. 

This was a time of no events, but the spirit 
that lived in the bond between these two grew 
upon Bernhardt, till he became something that 
seemed not himself. The old, boisterous, laugh- 
ing days drew back as into some other man's 
history ; they seemed very sad now. His mind 
was vaguely astonished by a sound as of some 
great hammer in his senses, like the throbbing 
of sleeping terror. 

Men who write poetry speak of communion 
of soul in love. Much keener is the force of 
soul on soul in the pure passion of hate. Per- 
haps the Professor's bare strength cast the 
reflection of itself on this animal mind, awaken- 
ing realizations there. The continuous acts of 
a rare tragedy were played out every morning, 
and continued their inarticulate cries through 
the day, in the coffee room. 

People liked the Professor, but were averse 
to Bernhardt; jollity attracts, but gravity 
repels. 

It was the middle of summer, and the large 
leaves drooped tiredly; draymen went by, 
sleeping, while their ponderous horses stepped 
slowly down the quiet streets; and summer 
flowers flaunted between the piles of rails in 
the station yard. Then, one afternoon, Bern- 
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hardt found it intolerable, and departed for 
Copenhagen : the Professor went with him. 
So they left Altona, and travelled north across 
the desolate plain to Kiel, past occasional black 
and white sentry-boxes at the road crossings. 

Through the twilight the Danish steamer 
drew past the long island into the harbor of 
Korsor. After two hours of lonesome journey- 
ing past shadowy clumps of trees and white 
farmhouses, spectral in the dusk, the first lights 
of Copenhagen grew suddenly up around them. 
The train crossed the outer boulevards and lakes, 
till, under the hollow, reverberating roof of the 
station, the engine rested, panting, while from 
outside came the shouting of cab-drivers and the 
scraping of wheels on the gravel. 

The next morning Bernhardt stood in the 
entrance of the hotel. Denmark is not a coun- 
try where they do not ask questions. The port- 
ner said to him : — 

"I have given the other German gentleman 
who arrived last night the apartment next to 
yours." 

" Yes," said Bernhardt, indifferently. 

"We have not many Germans in the hotel 
now, — perhaps you and the other gentleman 
would care to have a guide to show you the city, 
if you have not been in Copenhagen before ? " 

" No, thank you," said Bernhardt. 
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" The other gentleman is in the restaurant." 

Bernhardt stamped his stick on the ground, 
and went hastily out into the square. In a 
moment the Professor came out of the restau- 
rant door, and stood smiling, looking after 
Bernhardt. 

" Good morning, sir," said the portner, affably. 
" If you or the other gentleman would care for 
a carriage to-day — " 

" Thank you," replied the Professor. " No, I 
am not going out to-day;" and he reentered 
the restaurant. 

This drawing toward the terrible man, that 
Bernhardt felt continually, weakly angered him. 
But he never had more than a wish, a half- 
thought, of rebellion against it> He felt a futil- 
ity, a uselessness; and never long considered 
what freedom from this silent following would 
mean. Things passed around him uncertainly, 
and all interest in his life seemed to be within 
his own mind, tiredly struggling to comprehend 
something. He felt almost a child's sense of 
safety in the Professor's presence, — almost an 
intuition. 

He wandered along the promenade by the 
harbor to the end, and stood looking out on the 
lead-colored water. A sense of desolation and 
a childish half-pity came over him, but never 
enough to shake the feeling of helplessness. 
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When he got back to the hotel the Professor 
was standing in the doorway looking at him. 
Bernhardt shook his head sorrowfully, and 
went in. 

There is in the Tivoli in Copenhagen one 
place by the large music pavilion where the 
branches bend over small benches, half hiding 
them. The rich sounds of the music, waltzes 
and dance music, come sleepily here. Just 
behind is the artificial lake bordered by colored 
lamps; but under the trees it is very dark. 
Here Bernhardt sat one night, thinking of noth- 
ing. The music wailed out and died, and a 
noise of applause sounded faintly from the glass- 
roofed hall. Men passed with women, laughing, 
and stolid country couples trod along in ignorant 
enjoyment. The gentle swish of garments and 
the soft passing of many feet came from the 
paths around. Bernhardt sat lonesomely, his 
hat drawn over his eyes. The colored lights 
shone among the trees ; from the left came clat- 
tering of plates and glasses in the cafe. Chil- 
dren called shrilly to each other, and the light 
doors of the music pavilion slammed as the 
people went in and out. 

Then the Professor went by with a girl. 
Bernhardt rose and hurried out of the garden; 
he felt very weak. 

They went to Stockholm. The Professor 
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smiled from the doorway of the great hotel 
when Bernhardt hastened out. The northern 
skies were gray, turning copper-colored at sun- 
set, and there was forever a slight ripple on 
the water that wound away before the museum 
and the arsenal. 

The days dragged heavily, and his life began 
to seem pitiless to Bernhardt. 

They returned to Copenhagen; the yellow 
woods rustled in the breeze, premonitory of 
autumn. There is a little " Kro," or inn, near 
Copenhagen, at a place called Fredericksdahl. 
It stands in the curve of the road, by the bridge, 
its back to the lake, a few houses around. 
Here Bernhardt went. The heavy water was 
cold, and the trees grew desolate in their naked- 
ness, regretting and remembering their leaves. 
So the long weeks dragged, and only the wail 
of occasional, circling gulls — a woman's cry — 
came from the sad shores. The brown rushes 
rustled and whispered in little coves and bays, 
the old boats creaked at their chains, and the 
tall haystacks were housed for the winter. The 
pity of autumn was in the air. The earth 
sighed and gave up her life in brilliant color 
and dull-toned regret. 

Bernhardt moodily paced along the foot-path, 
or sat in the deserted gardens looking over the 
water. The Professor, who read at his window 
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all day, or laughed with the people of the 
house, drew a deep breath of pleasure from 
the autumn. 

To Bernhardt it was the Autumn of all 
things. How shall I tell these weeks — these 
months ? 

A little snow sifted slowly down through 
the cold beech-branches in December, and the 
ground was powdered with it at Christmas. 
It snowed again in the new January, this time 
covering the brown grass completely, filling 
up the little hollows in the fields, and slop- 
ing against the windward side of the houses 
and trees. The innumerable, gradual feathers 
fell silently all day, through the early twi- 
light, and during the starless darkness, till 
dawn. At last, when the sun was high, they 
ceased to come, and the earth lay still, its 
scars made by the hand of man covered by 
the purity nature sends from the skies to 
hide them. 

One late afternoon Bernhardt tramped through 
the beech forest that is called the King's hunt- 
ing-park, to the gray chateau that is on the hill. 
The Professor followed at a distance. 

There drove up a party of young people to 
the door. The light snow blew as the sleighs 
came round the curve through the drifts, and 
the sun's fire from the west touched the glad 
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faces. The harmonious sleigh-bells rang as 
the laughing party disappeared through the hos- 
pitable, lamp-lit doorway, that closed behind 
them, and the sleighs turned swiftly and drove 
away, the mingling music of the bells dying 
out as the west darkened to embers along the 
horizon, and the dusk, the color of ashes, crept 
over the world. 

Then Bernhardt returned through the dark 
forest filled with snow. The Professor followed 
him. The moon had not yet risen. 

The heavy winter passed at last, and the 
snow melted into mud in the roads, though it 
still lay in the hollows with the rotten leaves 
of autumn ; the buds of the early willows grew 
silvery, and the brooks ran earth-colored. 

Bernhardt and the Professor went back to 
Copenhagen, to the big hotel where they had 
been in the autumn. Bernhardt took long 
walks every day, and the Professor mercilessly 
followed. Bernhardt walked hastily, with the 
uncertain quickness of an excited man. He 
was always feverish, and in his mind came 
visions and crazy ideas that frightened him, 
till he sometimes felt weak, with an uncanny 
fear. He glanced and hesitated always: 

They left Copenhagen, and travelled south 
to Hamburg. 

Once they went round the Alster on the little 
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steamer. The Professor remembered the day 
when he had done so before, just after his mar- 
riage. 

On these cool spring evenings Bernhardt's 
face was very tired as he wandered uncertainly 
along the gray streets, or sat before the shaded 
cafe's watching the crowd go by. The lights 
seemed glaring and strange to him, and the 
voices of the people came to him drowsily, 
through a veil of unrealness. The visitors in 
the hotel gossiped about his objectless life, and 
thought him too content. His mind was full 
of tumult, and made his landscape of life a 
vagary, a causeless whim, something uninterest- 
edly wondered at. His sick soul gazed con- 
stantly, unsteadily, in on itself, and lost the 
reality of outside things. He shuffled hastily 
along the promenades, petulant, — and people 
looked after him. 

The days grew warm with fuller spring, and 
Bernhardt and the Professor left Hamburg, and 
travelled south to Paris through Cologne with 
its huge, delicate spires. 

There is an old hotel on a side street, just off 
the Quai Voltaire. It is a quaint place, with a 
paved courtyard and a dingy little dining room, 
where students, priests, and old people from 
the Province come; it is named for Lorraine. 
Here Bernhardt stopped, and ate the old-fash- 
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ioned dinners and lived in an old-fashioned 
room. 

In the morning, and sometimes through the 
long afternoons, he sat in the park of the Tui- 
leries listlessly, empty of thought. The resonant 
throb of the rackets came from around him as 
he sat there, quiet, in the shade. 

Across from the hotel there is a common 
restaurant, with three long tables and a sanded 
floor; Madame sits behind the desk, Monsieur 
cooks. The Professor had a room over the 
restaurant. 

Every morning he followed Bernhardt to the 
Tuileries gardens, and sat at a little distance. 
On Sunday afternoons, when the military band 
played, these two listened sleepily to the patri- 
otic airs across the park. On other days noth- 
ing but the noise of the games, and the occasional 
shrill voices of children, disturbed them. In the 
gauze twilight the street lamps were lit hur- 
riedly, for Paris is afraid to feel she is in the 
dark. And when the evening awoke to the 
night's activity, and lazy people came forth for 
their amusement, these two went slowly home. 
In the early mornings, when sleepy men washed 
down the windows on the boulevards, and the 
streets were dismal with chill mist and almost 
deserted, these two walked till the city woke. 
Through the pleasant spring days, while the 
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river rippled heedlessly past its gray stone piers, 
and insatiable humanity trod back and forth 
across the bridges with sound of dusty feet con- 
tinually, these two walked apart with each other. 
Through the long afternoons the Professor's eyes 
were full of the distant light of a great hope. 
The days were never different ; and each morn- 
ing the two figures, the bowed, pale man, and 
the lazy form in black, were in their accustomed 
places. There is a sublimity in depth of emotion 
that is expressed in silence, and in the silence 
of those long days it breathed and grew. It 
grew upon the brain of Bernhardt, — mad fan- 
cies, half sane and half the wandering shapes of 
senseless thoughts, grew into his mind. He lived 
with vagaries who were his companions, and who 
had become his reality. He did not care much 
now for things about him, and sat and gazed as 
if into some great shadow that other men did 
not see. 

The drought was on Paris, and the hot air 
shimmered in the sun ; the hours lagged drows- 
ily, and the whole world was asleep. 

Late one afternoon, after the long, dry day, 
the Professor slowly took his way homeward 
after Bernhardt. They crossed the river, and 
Bernhardt turned into the cool shadow of the 
courtyard of the hotel. The Professor had 
some supper in the little restaurant with the 
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sanded floor, sat awhile, and then went upstairs 
to his room. 

There comes a time when one's joy grows dull 
in possession, and when one wishes to sit quietly, 
without thought. 

The Professor sat, his head leaning back, and 
his hands clasped in his lap. The light dusk 
darkened into shadow in the room, and gathered 
in the corners; it crept over the dusty chairs, 
over the unused writing-table by the window. 
The last faint red of the sunset glimmered upon 
the window-pane, and gave place to colorless 
evening. The shadow deepened upon the face 
of the old hotel across the street. 

The Professor sat up with a start — there had 
been a knock at his door. He brushed the gray 
hair back from his forehead, a gesture he had. 
Outside it was nearly dark. 

" Come in," he called out. 

The door opened slowly, and in the deep shade 
of the threshold stood Bernhardt. He stepped 
in and shut the door again slowly upon the 
blackness of the unlit hall. The Professor sat 
by the window, and they looked at each other. 

" I want to ask you," Bernhardt said, " I want 
to ask you how all this is — what is the matter? 
I know, but I want to ask you. I want to do 
something." He smoothed the sides of his coat 
slowly. 
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" I don't know what it means, or what you 
want. I'll make any reparation in my power ; 
believe me, I feel sure that when a man does 
that which lives after him in its new life born 
of memory, I am sure he should make any repa- 
ration in his power. Tell me what you wish." 
He stood looking at the Professor. 

" I wish to know "just what it is. Why has 
all this been just as it has been — since last 
year ? I do not understand, — man, man, can't 
you tell me ? I don't know about these things ; 
tell me what you wish." He paused, then went 
on again, — 

" I know I have done you a wrong ; I did not 
understand. What wrong can one man do to 
another greater than this, that he give to him a 
sorrow that cannot die out in any future ? " 

The shadow darkened in the room. 

" Why do you never tell me ? Have I ever 
questioned you? Why will you not speak?" 
The face looked frightened in the darkness. 

" You know, years ago, it did not use to be 
so. Why won't you tell me ? " Bernhardt 
stood silent. 

Then, grasping the side of the door in one 
hand, he cried in the darkness, — 

" Oh, my God, my God ! You will not tell 
me. Why are things so — why will you not 
speak to me ? I hate the days, and I am a 
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young man. "Why will you not speak?" The 
voice died out in the darkness. The Professor 
sat still. 

The voice spoke again, slowly, from near the 
floor. " Oh, my God, tell me what it means. I 
am tired, — I don't think I understand, — I am 
afraid. Why is all this so ? "Why won't you 
speak to me ? " The voice quivered up in a high 
note, and stopped. The silence grew heavy in 
the room. The window shone a dim square on 
the darkness. 

The stillness grew — it lasted forever. 

A little laugh rose from the floor. It broke 
upon the stillness with its slight sound, and 
trailed off, with a pitiful dying out, into the 
stillness again. 

It rose once more, this time louder, and full 
of a rich enjoyment ; then broke, and the still- 
ness gathered as before. 

It quivered up again in a childish treble, and 
weakly died out, and the silence once more took 
possession of the dark room. 

The Professor got up, and softly groped his 
way to the door, and down the stairs. He said 
to Madame, in the restaurant : " You had better 
look to the man upstairs." Outside the heav- 
ens were luminous with the dust of stars. 

In Charenton is a man who laughs and giggles 
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continually. He plays with the sunbeams, and 
tries to handle the shadows. 

The Professor lectures on metaphysics again. 
He is a pleasant and silent man, with sometimes 
a far-away look, as of a distant gladness, or a 
great content. 
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Wilhelm Von Sagersbeeg was always called 
Don Quixote, even as a boy. Perhaps the name 
that was applied to him even had some effect 
on his character. Balzac knew the unconscious 
effect of names ; a man often grows to think of 
himself according to the meaning of his appella- 
tion, or even according to the sound of it — an 
Uffe can never be a Claud, nor a Richard an 
Ernest. However this is, Wilhelm Von Sagers- 
berg was known among his friends as Don 
Quixote. And he lived up to the title. 

Tall, gaunt, and taciturnly courteous, he had 
the strong features and the bristling mustache 
of the Knight of La Mancha ; indeed he resem- 
bled him to such a degree that the resemblance 
alone would have been enough to suggest the 
comparison. But his mind was quite as like as 
his face. He was an utter idealizer, a man who 
lived in a dream more real to him than reality. 
And he had the same high spirit of courtesy and 
nobility, and the same courage, and tolerance, 
and self-respect. 

These are the words of a friend, of one who 

76 
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cared for him both on account of himself and 
his likeness to his namesake. But they are just 
words, and it is only fair that they should be 
told in explanation of his story, and as a sort of 
justification of his action. For what one man 
— being what he is — should do, another man 
should not do. What is the only right action, 
coming from one nature, would be merely ridic- 
ulous coming from another. 

This character of chivalry left over into our 
modern years was unusual from the first. His 
father died while he was yet a child, and his 
mother departed soon after, so Wilhelm was 
willed into the charge of a guardian, and left to 
grow up as he wished in the ruinous old place 
on the Ehine where his parents had vegetated, 
on a large income. The house of the Von 
Sagersbergs was a huge old structure, nearly 
filling a ravine between two desolate crags. 
The river slipped by but a few minutes' walk 
from the door, and behind, the ravine rose and 
broadened into farm-covered uplands, all the prop- 
erty of the Von Sagersbergs. They had been 
a great family once, a family of knights and 
courtiers, and the ruins of their mediaeval castle 
still crowned the summit of the higher of the 
two crags. But during the last ten generations 
they had declined steadily, not in riches or pos- 
sessions — rather the opposite — but in ambition 
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and importance. Wilhelm's father had lived 
like a farmer in the sheltered house in the 
ravine. As the energy of the race lowered, they 
had come down the hill. So Wilhelm was left, 
the descendant of a great line, rich, and young, 
and free, in the house in the ravine. 

But the drowsy spirit of the last ten genera- 
tions was over him. As a boy, all alone in the big 
house save for the servants, he sat in the dusty 
old library, and dreamed all day. Occasionally 
he would take down one of the worm-eaten 
romances with which the shelves were princi- 
pally filled, and grow rapt in its dull and 
commonplace pages. And sometimes he would 
take a sword from the wall, and swing it idly, 
knowing no fencing. But principally he dreamed. 
His guardian, who lived in the neighborhood, 
received all the farm-rents from the peasantry, 
handing over to Wilhelm whatever he asked for, 
which was not much. 

This guardian, who was a kind-hearted, bald- 
headed old landholder, procured a tutor for the 
young man at one time, but the Latin and Greek 
and geometry lessons soon resolved themselves 
into idle historical discussion, and the boy and 
the tutor slowly exchanged their positions. The 
tutor read the old romances in the dusty library, 
while the boy, who knew them well, instructed 
him as to what was coming next. This came to 
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the ears of the guardian at last, and one morn- 
ing the tutor was missing. On inquiry the boy 
learned that he had been dismissed unceremoni- 
ously. 

That afternoon he walked over to his guard- 
ian's house, asked for three hundred marks, 
received them, and sent them to the tutor by 
a special messenger, along with the unfinished 
romance which they had been reading. But, 
nevertheless, it was rather a relief when he was 
gone, — Wilhelm had found him a little difficult 
to amuse. 

The years passed in a dream, till, one day, the 
guardian arrived, and announced to Wilhelm that 
it was the young man's twenty-first birthday. 

"Is it?" he said listlessly. "I had not 
remembered." 

But the guardian had yet something further 
to say. He wanted Wilhelm to travel. He 
explained to him that now he was a man, and 
would henceforth assume control of his own 
property, that he came of a great line, that he 
had had practically no education — the good old 
guardian had had less — and that, in short, he 
must travel. 

Wilhelm considered. He did not care to 
travel. But his guardian insisted, and then 
requested; Wilhelm consented. Where should 
he go.?.. 
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" Paris," announced the landholder, " Paris, 
undoubtedly. You will see the river, and the 
bridges, and the cathedral, and — and — the 
boulevards, and the palaces. Paris, undoubt- 
edly!" 

" Is it not rather a vulgar place ? " inquired 
Wilhelm. 

The landholder deprecated. He expatiated 
on the art, on the historical interest, on the 
peculiarity of the life. 

"And then," he continued, "remember that 
you will see things that you have never seen 
before — all the things that a young man wishes 
to see." 

"Um — " murmured Wilhelm, doubtfully. 

" Oh yes," insisted the landholder. " You 
will come to enjoy it, after the first breaking of 
the ice. And then, if you don't, you can come 
back." 

" Very well," said Wilhelm. 

A week later he was in Paris. He had left 
his affairs still in the charge of the conscientious 
guardian, and here he was, innocent, frank, 
and awkward, with an income of eighty thou- 
sand marks a year. 

I met him at the breakfast table. The place 
was crowded, and there was no vacant seat 
except one at his table. I took it with an 
apology, receiving a ,grave inclination of the 
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head in return, and sat waiting for my omelet 
and watching him as he slowly and disgustedly 
looked over a copy of one of the popular illus- 
trated papers. He flung it down at last, and, in 
a moment, glanced up at me. 

" Pardon me," he said. "Are you German ? " 

"Yes," I answered. "Rudolf Holm, Ham- 
burg." 

His face lit up, and he extended his hand over 
the table. 

" I'm glad, very glad." That was the begin- 
ning of our friendship. 

I, being a traveller like himself, and with 
nothing more to do than he had, it was natural 
that we should companion one with the other. 
Wilhelm told me shyly that he had now been 
three weeks in Paris, and had spent most of his 
time sitting with a pile of books in the Tuileries 
gardens. I asked him if he liked the boulevards, 
and if he had been to the opera. No, he said; 
though the boulevards interested him he did not 
like them. The people were very polite, so far as 
manners went, but hardly courteous, — and the 
food did not suit him, and the beer was bad. 
As to the opera, yes, he had been there once, 
but he had left early. He said that he did not 
feel scientific music. He supposed that those 
women did. I smiled, and he exclaimed that 
he thought not, — and then went on to speak of 
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his ignorance of Paris, and to tell me laughingly 
of the mistakes he had got into, with his bad 
pronunciation of the language. 

Well, the end of it was, that we agreed to go 
out together every day. I, who had been in 
Paris before, would act as guide, and my new 
friend would go wherever I proposed. Such en- 
tire trust almost embarrasses one, — one feels a 
responsibility. 

We went to some theatre that night, I have 
forgotten where, and Wilhelm protested that he 
never would have enjoyed it at all had he been 
alone. The next day we drove to Fontainebleau. 
We ran like boys down the grassy paths, and 
felt leagues away from the city that we had left 
in the morning. That night, tired as we were, 
we went to the theatre again. Wilhelm was 
boyish in his happiness. So each day passed: 
we went on fishing trips up the river, and drank 
claret in strange little country cabarets ; we made 
excursions into the quaint maze of the Latin 
quartier ; we rode and drove, and joined a fencing- 
school, and visited all the theatres, and had long 
discussions as to which was our favorite restau- 
rant on the boulevards. Wilhelm' s French im- 
proved rapidly, and he bought new clothes; — 
indeed, he became most elegant with his grand 
air, and his martial figure. 

We had both of us hired good riding horses 
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from a neighboring stable, and we rode in the 
Bois each morning, to the great improvement of 
Wilhelm's seat on horseback. 

And I succeeded in getting him interested in 
the public questions of the day, though he was 
always a little disdainful of petty and mercenary 
politics. It was during this time that I discov- 
ered the fact that my friend had no religion 
whatever; — it had simply never occurred to him 
that he needed any. I have never known any 
other man who, without any religious feeling, 
was of such a sweet temper, and of such a tol- 
erant kindness. 

But he was a sentimental boy ; intensely so. 
He was constantly running against sharp truths, 
and hurting his ideals. But still he clung to his 
dreams. Ah, well — the years killed most of 
them. 

It was on returning from leaving our horses 
at the stable after one of these rides, that the 
incident happened from which the tragedy of 
this story begins. 

We were passing down a side street, taking a 
short cut to the hotel, when we saw, standing at 
a low doorway, with her arms full of flowers, a 
very young girl. She seemed to be trying to 
open the door, but the flowers embarrassed her. 
Wilhelm stepped forward immediately, and lifted 
his hat. 
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"Allow me, Mademoiselle!" he said gently, 
and pushed the door open for her, and held it. 

"Oh, thank you, Monsieur!" the girl an- 
swered. " These flowers are such an impedi- 
ment. They are for my brother, Monsieur ; he is 
dead — upstairs." And she smiled mournfully. 

"I am grieved, Mademoiselle, believe me," 
Wilhelm replied gravely — "Indeed, I am 
sorry." 

The girl smiled again, and turned to the 
stairway, and "Wilhelm let the door close softly 
after she had gone up. 

" What a beautiful girl ! " I exclaimed, as he 
turned to me with an expression of sadness on 
his face. 

"Yes," he answered absently; "I suppose 
so." 

" What a complexion ! what a voice ! As a 
Frenchman would say ; what a figure ! And 
what eyes — as a German would say. Didn't 
you notice ? " 

"Yes," he answered, still absently. "It was 
her eyes. How sad it is ! " 

"Well," I answered philosophically, "she 
could still smile; she will recover. Her brother 
may have been a nuisance, anyhow." 

Wilhelm smiled at my frivolity. " Maybe," 
he said; "let us go on to the hotel." 

That was the beginning. The next day he 
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led me through the same street ; — it was, indeed, 
the shortest way to the hotel. There, at an 
upper window of the same house, stood the girl. 
She smiled down at us as we raised our hats. 
The next day the same thing happened, and the 
next. I began to laugh at Wilhelm. On the 
fifth day she dropped a rose. 

" One of those left from her brother's funeral, 
I suppose," I suggested in a cynical voice. 

"You may be unjust, Rudolf," replied my 
friend ; " remember how lonely she must be ! " 

" Good heavens ! " I exclaimed, " don't be fool- 
ish ! French girls are never lonely, never. No, 
no, my friend, don't plead loneliness to me ! She 
is flirting with you, that is all." 

Wilhelm shook his head ironically. " Maybe 
with you!" he answered; "certainly not- with 
me. But she is very young." 

" Lord ! " I exclaimed, " Lord ! Now he 
thinks she is too young to flirt ! " 

We made our way to the hotel, laughing. 
Three days later, as I was sitting reading a 
paper in the hotel cafe" and glancing out occa- 
sionally on the street, I saw Wilhelm walk past 
with the girl on his arm. 

Neither my laughter nor my remonstrances 
could move him. He sat at our table that 
night, stubborn and determined, in spite of his 
embarrassment. He said that he had met her 
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accidentally, and that she had wanted to tell 
him her story, so that he did not see how he 
could have done less than offer her his arm. She 
came of very respectable people, very. Her 
brother had been an architect; and she was 
living with her aunt, who had a little property. 
Yes, her aunt owned the house where we had 
first seen her. He was going there to tea to- 
morrow. He told me all this stubbornly, and 
evidently resented my interference. I saw that 
we were on the point of quarrelling, — I stopped 
and considered. I looked over at him where he 
sat grimly, with tight jaws and a repressed fire 
in his eyes and a deep blush on his face. I saw 
that I could never move him. I sighed, and 
asked for an invitation to call. 

The next day we called, and had tea, and I 
talked about the lottery scandals with the asth- 
matic old aunt, while the young people sat in a 
corner. "Wilhelm was very silent, but the girl 
talked enough for both. I made one or two 
observations to her. But she was evidently a 
little in awe of me ; so I returned to the snuffy 
aunt, the tea, and cakes, and the lottery scandals. 

That night Wilhelm wrote a long letter to his 
former guardian and afterward went to bed very 
early. But from my room, which was next to 
his, I could hear him pacing up and down for a 
long time, till I went to sleep. 
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The next day Wilhelm was excitedly gay, 
the next day he bought some new clothes, the 
next day he was absent all the afternoon, walk- 
ing with her in the Jardin des Plantes. The 
next day an answer arrived from his former 
guardian. Wilhelm retired with it to his room. 
About an hour later he came to me where I was 
sitting morosely in the cafe", laughed, slapped 
me on the back, and invited me to accompany 
him out to make a purchase. I saw what was 
coming. 

I was right. It was a ring. And he insisted 
on my coming with him afterward to present 
it. It was received with delight; and Don 
Quixote pulled his mustache, and blushed, and 
was happy and uncomfortable. 

A couple of days later, as I was sitting in the 
cafe", alone of course, a waiter came and told me 
that a German gentleman wanted to see me. I 
ordered him shown in, and a bluff, jolly, old- 
fashioned person entered, and introduced himself 
as Wilhelm's former guardian. He said that he 
had come on for the wedding. 

That night we had a long and tumultuous 
talk with Wilhelm. But, in spite of the fact 
that the old gentleman and I had become fast 
allies, Wilhelm stood out against us. We suc- 
ceeded in making him very coldly polite, we 
succeeded in making him extremely contemp- 
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tuous, we succeeded eventually in making him 
say that he regretted that he respected us both 
too much to fight us, as he would certainly 
otherwise do, — but we did not succeed in shak- 
ing his resolution. 

"She is a respectable lady," he said; "she 
comes of a very respectable family — though 
somewhat reduced in circumstances. She cares 
for me, and I love her; and she has done me 
the honor, therefore, to consent to be my wife. 
I certainly could not decline, even if I wished 
to." 

The old gentleman suggested thjtt it was some- 
times done. 

"My honor is my own," replied Wilhelm, 
grimly. " My word is mine to give ; then it 
should be mine to keep. I am doing this for 
myself, not for the world. Let me have privacy 
in my love, at least." 

Again we remonstrated. Wilhelm stopped 
us ; he called the garcon. " Will you not have 
some refreshment, gentlemen?" he asked politely. 
Then, when we were sipping our liquors — "I 
will ask her leave to present you to her to-mor- 
row," he said quietly. "I think that she will 
be very glad to meet you." 

The marriage took place a week later. 

It was more than a year later when I first 
visited Wilhelm at his home. I came by train 
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to the town three miles away, and then on in a 
carriage through the snow — for it was mid- 
winter — to the house. We passed the snow- 
covered farms on the uplands, and then began to 
descend toward the river through a forest of 
white-capped evergreens. At last we turned an 
angle, and came in sight of the lights of the 
house, for it was dusk by the time I arrived. 
Dogs ran out, barking, the door was thrown 
open, a wave of warm light came out to me as 
I descended stiffly from the carriage, and then I 
was clasped in the arms of my friend ; while 
the servants came running out to take down 
my luggage, and the dogs leaped about me 
welcomingly. 

I was brought into the great hall and made 
to sit in a chair at a huge open fire, while one 
fat serving-man pulled off my wet boots, and 
another stood mixing a hot punch at my 
elbow. 

Wilhelm was looking so well ! He stood in 
the glow of the firelight and gazed at me lov- 
ingly, laughing, slapping me on the shoulder, 
and bewildering me with inquiries. He had 
filled out since I had last seen him; he was 
broader and squarer, and his mustache was 
longer. But his eyes had not changed at all ; 
they still glowed with the same boyish, gener- 
ous, kindly light as of old. 
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I stretched out my feet to the blaze and sipped 
the hot punch. It was all so generous, so grate- 
ful, so kindly-hearted. 

At last Wilhelm himself led me up to my 
room. My favorite books were lying on a table 
by the fire, a pair of Wilhelm's slippers stood 
near, and my bag was lying already unstrapped 
by the servants. Here Wilhelm left me, telling 
me that I must hurry and get ready for dinner. 
When he was going out of the door he stopped, 
turned suddenly, and came to me and gave me a 
good hug, and hastened away, laughing. 

When I came down to dinner, I saw that there 
were other guests — three or four young country 
gentlemen and their wives, a couple of old ladies, 
each with a convoy of girls, some young fellows, 
and a jolly old bachelor Baron. 

"It is a house party for Christmas week," 
my host said, smiling. " Come and let me pre- 
sent you to my wife." 

He led me up the room to where a splendid- 
looking person stood talking and laughing with 
a group of the young people. I hardly knew 
her. The year and a half had improved her 
even more than it had Wilhelm. She was 
beautiful, gracious, mistress of herself. I am 
particular about women. But I certainly could 
find no fault with Wilhelm's wife. She greeted 
me cordially, with a special little friendliness 
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and courtesy that was delightful. Her slight 
accent was charming ; I was most pleased. 

Wilhelm saw my pleasure, and I could see 
that he was grateful for it. He came over and 
rested his hand on my shoulder, as I made her 
my little compliments, and I could feel that he 
was trying not to pat me as I spoke. The whole 
thing was so joyous. 

And what a dinner it was ! The warm hospi- 
tality set everybody at ease, and they all talked 
at once, the old bachelor Baron making himself 
particularly agreeable to the young ladies. I 
was seated at the left hand of the hostess, and 
she honored me with a special share of her 
attention. There was one young man who 
made himself very amusing, a young country 
gentleman, unmarried and prepossessing, by the 
name of Arenberg. He attempted some of his 
country anecdotes on me, but I fear that they 
fell a little flat ; I had heard them so many 
times before. Nevertheless, it was a happy 
evening at dinner, and afterward, when we 
talked and laughed and played cards in the big 
drawing-room. It was a jolly evening. Alas, 
that the end of it all should come on my first 
night under this hospitable roof ! 

The guests began to get sleepy about ten 
o'clock and departed laughingly for bed, one by 
one, till at last only Wilhelm and I were left 
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sitting and talking by the fire. I began to 
yawn after a while, and Wilhelm, seeing my 
need of rest, accompanied me to my room to 
be sure that everything was comfortable for 
the night. We sat and talked till he also 
grew drowsy, and then we agreed to part for 
the night, having made many plans for the 
morrow. 

" Good night," I called after him, holding the 
door. " Madame will be asleep." 

" Oh, she has her own apartments," he said, 
turning on the stairs. "She preferred it so." 
And he smiled up at me and then went on 
down. 

I shut the door, and came back to the fire, 
yawning. "I wonder if they don't agree," I 
thought lazily. " But they evidently do, they 
seemed very happy; so that is all right." 

I lazily got off my clothes and put on a dress- 
ing-wrapper. Then I considered if I should go 
to bed yet. I decided that the fire was too com- 
fortable to leave. So I sat down before it and 
picked up a book from the table. 

It was one of those things which are exciting 
enough in themselves, but which carry it even 
further — they have a sequel. By the time I 
was half through the little volume all my sleepi- 
ness had left me. At twelve o'clock I shut it 
with a snap. I was past the sleepy stage now, 
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completely. I might as well read on. But the 
sequel! I suddenly remembered that I had 
seen it downstairs lying on the library table. 
And I did not want to go down after it. I got 
up and opened the door. All was dark and still 
in the hallway below. The servants were in bed 
long ago. I glanced back at the fire. It would 
not be out for another two hours yet ; I had 
thoughtlessly replenished it. 

That decided me. I wrapped my dressing- 
gown around me, and went tiptoeing down the 
stairs. 

After groping about for some time by the 
light of the embers I found the book. Then I 
started up the stairs again. Every step seemed 
to creak, and I went softly, so as not to disturb 
the household, stopping and listening every few 
moments. 

My room was two stories up, so there was a 
landing half way. As I came to this landing I 
stopped. Surely this door on my right had 
not been open as I came down ! And I heard 
voices ! They were in the room. Instinctively 
I stepped back into the shadow and drew my 
dressing-gown around me. I thought of what 
a ridiculous figure I would seem to any one 
coming out. 

As I stepped back I caught a few words in a 
voice I knew. I gave one gasp, which I dis- 
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tinctly heard in the darkness, and then crouched 
down to listen. No, I was not ashamed. I was 
Wilhelm' s friend. I must know. 

The voice — it was Madame's — went on — 
with ever the same refrain — concealment and 
secrecy. Occasionally another voice answered, 
that of young Arenberg who had bored me at 
the dinner-table. He was protesting, and urg- 
ing her to fly with him, but she answered him 
with arguments and excuses. I could hear the 
words quite distinctly through the crack of the 
door ; but they were arguing in the dark, so 
that I could see nothing. 

After a while I stepped cautiously out of my 
corner and went up the stairs. I had heard 
enough. I shut my door, and went over and 
sat down in the big chair, putting that damned 
sequel on the table. I sat and thought. What 
should I do ? Should I tell Wilhelm ? I must 
have a talk with her, and try to hide the affair. 
Surely that was best. Or should I tell Wil- 
helm ? Oh, Wilhelm, my friend ! I dropped 
my head in my hands, and two hot tears ran 
between my fingers. 

The next morning we all met in the big draw- 
ing-room, dressed for a sleigh-ride that had been 
planned the night before. The young folks 
were talking and laughing, and Madame was 
gayer than any of the rest. She invited me to 
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drive her in a single sleigh ; Wilhelm, who was 
to take charge of a great sleigh holding ten 
persons, was evidently pleased that she had 
done so. 

That was the most disagreeable sleigh-ride 
that I have ever experienced. Every few minutes 
another sleigh would pass us, or we would pass 
it, and then there would be shouts of greeting 
and jollity, as the snow flew and the merry bells 
jingled. I had never known before what an 
actress a woman could be. As for me, I have 
no idea where we went, or how long we were 
away. It was all just a tor-rent of protesta- 
tions, and reproaches, and excuses, mixed with 
cynical comments, and hard criticisms directed 
against Wilhelm. 

I opened the conversation by saying sim- 
ply: "I heard you with Arenberg last night, 
Madame." 

She did not weep, she did not storm, she 
never thought of denying. She entered on a 
cruel tirade of pitiless blame against Wilhelm. 
She accused him of dreams, foolishness, exag- 
geration, and tormenting. She said that he ex- 
pected her to live up to all of his absurd ideals. 
She said that he tormented her with his insis- 
tent love ; that he never left her alone, that 
he did not understand her, that he was ridicu- 
lous in his demands. She said that he had ex- 
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agger ated notions that no sane man would have ; 
that he accused her of all sorts of failings and 
lownesses : that he made her life a bother to her 
with his whims and fancies. She cracked the 
whip, and her cheeks flushed. 

No, she would not stand it ! She would not ! 
This was not marriage, — it was a constant ex- 
amination on the subject of motives and mean- 
ings ! Nobilities ! Bah ! She laughed. 

The snow flew, the bells clashed, the horses 
snorted, and the gay greetings of the rest of the 
company broke into the tirade continually. 

And then she turned on me, and called me 
weak, and silly ^ and sentimental, on account of 
my love for him. Such a woman, once thor- 
oughly angry — especially if she feels herself in 
a false position — is a fury. She laughed, she 
almost sang! I was really afraid. She pro- 
tested that I had better go tale-bearing to my 
mooning friend, and tell him — tell him ! Her 
voice rasped like a file. Then another sleigh 
passed, and she called out gay greetings sweetly. 
And then the torrent of words began again. 
Her French eyes glowed, she gripped the side of 
the sleigh. I almost shrank from her. 

At last we were home. As Wilhelm ran 
forward to help her out, she greeted him gayly, 
and he kissed her hand as he led her up the 
steps. 
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That night I told Wilhelm. We were sitting 
in my room, and a pause had come in our talk. 
I got up and went over and hugged him, much 
to his surprise, and crossed to the other end of 
the room, and turned my back on him. Then I 
heard a voice that sounded like my own saying 
cruel words to him in a gentle, slow way, as to 
a child. Never in my life have I needed so 
much courage. 

When it was done, I waited a moment ; then 
I turned round. Wilhelm was sitting there ; it 
seemed as if he had not heard. A thought came 
to me — had I really told him or did I only 
imagine that I had been speaking ? 

After a few minutes he got up. He walked 
over to the table, and idly turned over a book 
or two that lay there. Then he went across to 
the fire. He stood there looking at it for a time. 
Then he turned to me. I gazed at him, not speak- 
ing. Then I saw the light die out of his eyes, 
and as I rushed forward, he fell into my arms. 

I would tell no one that the master had 
fainted ; I did not want the servants to know. 
So I moistened his forehead myself and fanned 
him, and gradually brought him to. 

He spoke very little, only a few words at 
first, holding on to my hand like a child. But 
after a time, he whispered a request to me. 
" Go and find him," he whispered. 
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I hesitated. He smiled. "Go to her door 
and knock," he whispered. 

I gave him some water, and went out and 
down stairs. I knocked at Madame's door. 
"Tell him to come here," I said, when she 
opened it. 

He came to the door with a scared, dogged 
face, and accompanied me upstairs again. 

When he heard us enter, Wilhelm rose to his 
feet, and bowed. " Thank you," he said. This 
whole affair was very formal and courteous. 

" You gentlemen will, I trust, accompany me 
into the garden," he said. " There is a clear 
space there — I noticed it this afternoon. Ru- 
dolf, will you kindly take those foils from the 
wall ? " He pointed to a couple of old duelling 
foils that hung, with some other arms, over the 
fireplace. 

I took them down and placed them under my 
arm. Arenberg spoke not a word, evidently 
awed by Wilhelm' s manner. Gentlemen tend 
to do the proper thing at such times, I believe. 
And I suppose Arenberg was a gentleman. At 
any rate he did not bluster or protest. 

Wilhelm motioned him out of the room first. 
I came last. In this order we went down the 
stairs. 

When we arrived at the landing on the sec- 
ond story, Madame's door was open, and she 
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stood in the doorway, a white figure with an 
eager, inscrutable face. Arenberg passed by 
with averted head and a sullen air. "Wilhelm 
turned as he passed, and bowed to her slightly, 
in silence. And he smiled. I heard her door 
close softly as we went down the second flight. 

We unlocked the great entrance and went 
round the corner of the house in the snow. We 
passed through the gate of the garden, that lay 
white and spectral in the faint moonlight. 

Arenberg could stand the silence no longer. 

" This is fine and romantic — a duel by moon- 
light ! " he sneered. 

" Hush," replied Wilhelm, gravely, " you are 
about to die." 

Arenberg shrugged his shoulders and stepped 
out into the cleared space in the middle of the 
garden. It was only a little place, where the 
snow had been swept from the central path, for 
what purpose I do not know, but it was large 
enough. 

Wilhelm took off his coat, and stood in his 
white shirt in the moonlight. Arenberg did the 
same. I handed a sword to each. They bowed 
and took them. 

"Now," said Wilhelm, "Rudolf, will you 
please repeat what you heard last night, and 
how you came to hear it; also your conversa- 
tion in the sleigh to-day. I suppose you will 
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admit that Herr Holm is telling the truth?" 
he added to Arenberg. 

Arenberg bowed, and said, "Certainly, cer- 
tainly. But it is cold here." 

"Excuse me," Wilhelm replied quickly, "we 
will resume our coats." He put his coat on as 
he spoke ; Arenberg did likewise. 

Then I repeated in as few words as possible 
what I had heard the preceding night in 
Madame's apartments, and what she had said 
and admitted on that horrible sleigh-ride. Wil- 
helm listened without a change in his expres- 
sion, but Arenberg winced once or twice, and 
once he laughed. 

When I had finished, Wilhelm spoke. " Let 
us remove our coats again," he said. "Now," 
he continued, when the two coats were once 
more laid on the snow and the men stood in 
their shirt-sleeves, " now let us finish." 

They took their places in the little cleared 
space in the moonlight and touched swords 
lightly. The blades slid and rasped a bit at 
first as they played for an opening. They 
slowly circled half round, then back again, fenc- 
ing cautiously for an opportunity. Then Aren- 
berg lunged. 

Wilhelm laughed and parried, and Arenberg 
jumped back just in time to escape a return 
lunge. Arenberg was a good fencer. He 
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feinted, and lunged again. Again Wilhelm 
laughed. Arenberg lunged again. 

A little spot of red came out on the 
white cambric that covered Wilhelm' s left 
shoulder. 

"Enough?" exclaimed Arenberg, raising his 
sword. 

"Go on," replied Wilhelm. They crossed 
swords again. The swords rasped. Arenberg 
lunged again and missed, and then reengaged 
sharply. A blue spark flew from the light 
blades as they met, and seemed to float for a 
second before it disappeared. Again Arenberg 
lunged, with a little gasp. Another red spot 
appeared on Wilhelm's left shoulder. 

" Enough ? " said Arenberg, saluting. 

" Go on," replied Wilhelm again. 

They reengaged. Wilhelm parried and turned 
the thrusts, evidently waiting. Again Arenberg 
lunged. Wilhelm parried close up to the hilt. 
Arenberg sprang aside, and lunged downward 
over Wilhelm's guard. 

This time the red spot appeared on the right 
side of Wilhelm's chest. 

Arenberg stepped back. "Is it done, this 
time ? " he asked with a shudder. 

Wilhelm was still on guard. "Go on," he 
said for the third time, grimly. 

Arenberg drew back, hesitated, and then 
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stepped forward and touched swords again. 
He was warm now, and a little out of breath. 

They played cautiously for a few minutes. 
Then Arenberg gave one of his usual lunges. 
It was parried. He lunged again. Again it 
was parried. They disengaged for a few 
moments, and rested. Then they recrossed 
their swords. 

Arenberg waited. Then he lunged again. 
It was parried. He began to fence a little 
more cautiously, evidently hesitating. 

Then, suddenly, I saw Wilhelm's sword leap 
forward. I could not see the blade, but I 
saw a pucker in Arenberg's white shirt, just 
under the left shoulder. As quickly as he had 
led Wilhelm drew back, and rested the point of 
his sword in the snow. 

Arenberg stood still for a moment, then he 
fell straight forward on his face without a 
sound. 

" He is dead," said Wilhelm, gravely. 

I put my arm around my friend, supported 
him slowly round the house to the door, and up 
into the hall. Here he could go no further, so 
I sat him down on one of the big chairs, and 
hastened upstairs to wake the servants. 

As I passed Madame's door it opened, and 
a voice asked from out of the darkness, 
"Which?" 
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" Arenberg," I answered ; and the door closed 
softly again in the darkness. 

There was much talk in the country-side that 
year, and Wilhelm was put to great trouble. 
But no judge could be found to blame him. 
After a while it was over; and he was quite 
well again, and the country found something 
else to talk about. Meanwhile, he and his wife 
had departed for a year's travelling. I did not 
quite understand it. But I did not see Wilhelm 
again for three years, — when I saw his name 
on a hotel register in Berlin. I sent up my 
card, and waited for him in the cafe*. 

In a few moments the door opened, and a tall, 
gaunt, grave man entered ; his hair was gray, 
and he walked with a stoop, but his mustache 
still bristled fiercely, and his eyes had the same 
deep fire in their glance. It was Wilhelm. 

I rushed forward to meet him, and led him to 
a chair. He accepted my greeting more gravely 
than I had expected he would, and sat down 
slowly, and looked at me. There was some- 
thing strange about him. I could not quite 
understand it; he seemed so silent and cere- 
monious and formal. We got our coffee and 
cognac, and began to talk. Even his voice had 
become measured and slow. He might have 
seen me yesterday, to judge by his conversation. 
He discussed the weather, and the foreign news 
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of the day, and asked me questions about my 
welfare. I was sad. 

He saw it, and began to be a little more like 
old times, but evidently with an effort. Still, 
we gradually became more natural, till, after a 
while, all the artificiality and self-protective 
formality that he put on for the world was 
gone, and we were the friends of the old time 
again. 

He told me that he had been travelling with 
his wife, and had now almost resolved to settle 
down here in Berlin. He would never go back 
to the old place in the ravine, his ancestors' 
home. He was collecting books, and that made 
it more convenient for him to be in the larger 
cities. He sighed. 

" Wilhelm," I said at last, " I have just three 
questions that I want to ask you. May I ? " 

He smiled, and bowed assentingly. 

"Don't be offended," I said; "but — do you 
live with her ? " 

He shook his head, still smiling. "No," he 
said softly. 

" Why do you stay with her, then ? " I con- 
tinued. 

" Because, my friend," he replied, " I have a 
great tenderness for her — no love or respect 
any more — but a great tenderness. I am en- 
during ! I am become a stone ! " 
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" And lastly," I continued, " what makes you 
so strange ? You know how I mean ! " 

"That is my armor," he replied. "I have 
nothing left any more but a shell. I have 
wasted my emotions. I am only ashes, at 
heart." 

Now, years after all this happened, when my 
friend Wilhelm is dead, now that the talk starts 
up again a little, I feel that I am doing a fair 
thing by writing this explanation for those who 
care to really understand. He was just like 
Don Quixote ! 

Did he do right — not to kill — but to en- 
dure ? With his nature, yes. Because he could. 
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Now, when the night comes on, the last night, 
I sit here impelled to write my story. I write 
it for no one's reading, rather for my own relief 
in the feeling that it is told. Yet, perhaps, it 
pleases me to think that some one shall read it, 
and thus shall not misjudge me. But I have no 
time nor inclination to search out motives any 
more ; I am too tired, too utterly weary ; I care 
nothing for little moods or manners. It is to 
be told ; let me tell it quickly. 

My name is Wolfgang Warsen, and I was 
born in Frankfurt, a city which I have never 
since my childhood revisited. But the old place 
comes back to me. in reveries sometimes. I re- 
member our house on the hill, and our garden 
with its green fence. I remember my parents 
vaguely ; my father was a bookish and moody 
man, fortunately the inheritor of a small in- 
come, for he lived apart from the world in his 
own mind. My mother is no more than a 
pleasant dream to me ; only certain scenes in 
which she figured remain vivid in my recollec- 
tion, as, for instance, one morning in the garr 
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den while she stood on a ladder picking cherries, 
and I held the basket below; and one evening 
as she sat at our dinner table, looking across at 
my father, as he lounged and gloomed in his 
chair. I think that she was always a little 
disappointed in him, with all her pride in his 
attainments, though she probably never admitted 
it even to herself. For she had the clinging 
and relying nature, and my father was not the 
man to understand, — asking no sympathy in 
his secretiveness, and not knowing how to ex- 
tend it to others. 

But all this is misty and unreal; new years 
have covered up the old ones, till I can only 
surmise what they once were to me. 

I was early sent away to the University of 
Heidelberg, in which town my Uncle Rudolf 
resided, and in my first year there both my 
parents died, and I was left alone in my uncle's 
care to complete my education. 

He was a kind old gentleman, this Uncle 
Rudolf of mine. He made me like one of his 
own sons, and supervised my boyish affairs 
kind-heartedly and attentively, while looking 
after my little property with rectitude and 
judgment. I owe much to Uncle Rudolf. 

He was one of those persons who, in spite of 
their wife and their family about them, seem 
like jolly old bachelors. Meeting him away 
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from home, one would never suppose him mar- 
ried ; yet he made a good head of a household. 
Always jovial and large hearted, he yet always 
had a courteous attentiveness back of it; a 
thing rare, I think, in boisterous natures. He 
was much respected in the town, and had more 
friends than any man whom I have ever since 
met. And they were good friends ; for he hated 
insincerity, and was quick to detect it. Alto- 
gether a good man was this Uncle Rudolf. 

Yet, as I grew up, there seemed to come a 
sort of estrangement between us. I think that 
it was not my fault, for I remember how it 
vexed me and saddened me that it should be 
so. And certainly it was not Uncle Rudolf's ; 
if he had for any reason been displeased with 
me, he would have said it out to me straightly ; 
for he always paid me the rare compliment of 
treating me as a man, even when I was a boy, 
and taken up only with boys' thoughts. Per- 
haps it was some of my father's secretiveness 
and self -concealment that I had inherited ; but 
I must have possessed it in a greater degree 
than he had, for, while it only made him moody 
and a little aloof, it made me silent and stern. 

So I grew up, becoming more and more lonely 
at heart as the years passed by, and growing 
more and more distant to my relative, though 
my love and esteem remained the same. But 
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what is the use of feeling an emotion that one 
cannot express ? It seems merely to make one 
uncomfortable and unhappy. People are like 
hits of mosaic, they only fit the pieces that 
have been prepared to fit them; though they 
may be like in color, if their edges do not quite 
meet each other perfectly, the result is a bad 
mosaic. So it was with my uncle and myself; 
we tried to fit, but we could not. 

And, as I grew older, this seemed to be the 
case with every one with whom I came in con- 
tact. My uncle's sons made friends by the 
score, even too easily they made them; there 
was nothing complimentary in it. But I re- 
mained alone, They seemed to be squared to 
meet any ordinary requirements ; but I seemed 
to have been created with a peculiar shape of 
nature that would never fit. This isolation 
wore on me in my early years, and, from brood- 
ing on it, I came to believe it inevitable; and 
I almost made up my mind to morosely accept 
it, and to seek no longer for interest or enjoy- 
ment outside of myself. 

In this mood I reached my eighteenth year, 
and the girls would laugh at me, or, sometimes, 
look at me with a pity which I understood very 
well ; and the young fellows of the university 
would poke fun at me. But I disdained it all 
with a great contempt, looking down on their 
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trivial pleasures, that I so envied, from the 
height of a boy's pride and a youth's loneliness. 
And this is a great altitude. 

Then, when T was fast becoming unsociable 
as well as taciturn, I made a friend. I feel 
now — I must, I will, feel it — that this so-called 
friend could never have been anything to me. 
I feel now that it was only my aching lone- 
liness that admitted him. I feel that such a 
nature could never have fitted with mine. The 
next bit in the mosaic, even though it dove- 
tails with our own, may be of very different 
stone. Truly, I do not know. But this I do 
know, that we can hate the very thing we love, 
and yet still love; the two passions can exist 
side by side, and can struggle together, till one 
or the other gets the better of the fight, or till 
the heart dies that held them. But love can 
never win; for the memory of hate is bitter 
forever. 

But let me return to my friend. He was a 
student like myself, though some three years 
older than I was, and his name was Wilhelm 
Sauerbach — from Dresden. He was a gay 
and thoughtless youth, rich in good intentions 
that he never thought it worth while to fulfil, 
and kind-hearted with a careless kindness that 
was natural and cost him no effort. Perhaps 
I do him an injustice. At all events, he was 
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popular and courted, while I was shunned and 
left alone. But I felt years older. 

I believe that he thought, in the early days 
of our acquaintance, that he was rather conde- 
scending in passing so much of his time with 
one with whom none but himself cared to asso- 
ciate. Indeed, I do not think that feeling of 
his condescension ever quite left him. But per- 
haps he felt it his reward for his trouble. The 
feeling of charitableness is like the feeling of 
virtuousness, — the recompense for one's trouble 
in practising either of these much praised traits. 

Wilhelm and I used to walk the streets to- 
gether, he, smiling, light-hearted, and strutting, 
and flinging greetings right and left; and I, 
stern and unbending, and recognizing his ac- 
quaintances gravely. " Wilhelm and his father 
confessor " the people used to call us. 

As I think back now, I cannot remember to 
have ever had one hour's quiet talk with my 
friend; we were always going somewhere, or 
doing something. Feeling as I do now about 
friendship, I see that we were merely compan- 
ions ; we never understood one another ; he 
never took the trouble to try to understand 
me, and, in his company, I merely enjoyed ; 
he was not the sort of man that provokes 
thought — only pleasure. 

We made little expeditions into the. country- 
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sometimes, to some neighboring town, where 
he had engaged to meet a party of jolly com- 
panions. These expeditions were my delight ; 
I talked myself out freely, while he laughed, 
and whistled, and sang, paying little attention ; 
indeed, I used sometimes to remonstrate with 
him for his unattentiveness, in a sudden fit of 
petulance at my words being passed over so 
lightly. But he would apologize with a laugh, 
and, in my thankfulness for his company, I 
would forgive him. When we were arrived 
at our destination, my enjoyment of the expe- 
dition was over. I could not enter into the 
conversation of his acquaintances, but would 
sit apart, gazing moodily into my beer mug, 
uncomfortable at the coarse stories, and wish- 
ing to be gone. I wonder if he ever really 
liked me! 

It was on one of these expeditions, in the 
early spring time (I had first met Wilhelm in 
the winter) that we met the incident that com- 
mences the real story of my life. We were 
bound, I remember, to a little inn back among 
the hills, some three miles distant from the 
town, where Wilhelm was to meet a party of 
students for lunch, and to discuss a new trick 
which was about to be played on one of the 
University professors. It was a hot day, and 
I, with my shorter stride and heavier body, 
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had difficulty in keeping up with my long- 
legged companion. 

We were swinging along at a good pace how- 
ever when we turned an angle of the road and 
came in sight of a cottage half hid among vines 
by the wayside. Vines ran up the chimney and 
trailed across the roof, vines embowered the 
great old trees that stood around like guardian 
sentinels, and vines ran along the fence and 
made a heavy arch over the little gateway. 
The scene was one of rustic peace and content- 
ment ; against the dark green background of the 
forest the white cottage looked infinitely fresh 
and inviting. Wilhelm and I were passing by 
with but a glance however when suddenly we 
espied among the tall flowers that filled the gar- 
den, the flutter of a girl's frock. 

Wilhelm stopped and peered over the vine- 
clad fence. 

" Hello ! " he said. " That's rather a pretty 
girl ! " 

I looked also. She had passed out from 
among the flowers and boxwood hedges now, 
and was walking slowly up the path to the 
house. She was tall and graceful, and clothed 
in white, and the breeze blew a wisp of her fair 
hair back from under her big straw hat. 

" Yes," said Wilhelm again. " A pretty girl. 
Ah, well ! come along, Wolfgang." 
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And we stepped out again, while the girl con- 
tinued on her way to the house, unknowing. 
But we both looked back after we had gone a 
little way, and Wilhelm smiled, though he did 
not speak. As for me, girls did not like me and 
I did not like them. 

Some four or five days later I met Wilhelm 
on the street and he told me that he was going 
out into the country for a day, but did not in- 
vite me to accompany him, and my pride would 
not allow me to ask for an invitation. What 
blind fools of chance we are ! ' 

So I remained alone, moody and restless. A 
new feeling had come over me, a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and impatience ; I fear that I was 
but a cross guest at the table of good Uncle Ru- 
dolf during these days. As time went on and 
the days grew into weeks, my friend Wilhelm 
and I were more and more seldom together. 
His solitary trips grew more frequent, and I 
began to feel that he had tired of me. All my 
old feeling of isolation came back to me ; only 
now, instead of being a dreamy and moody 
sense of loneliness, it had become intensified, 
and I realized it more keenly. I had tasted of 
companionship. 

At last I began to dread the sight of Wilhelm, 
for I felt that when we met we were both under 
a sense of constraint, and it irked me. He also 
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had grown moody of late, and there were new 
expressions of petulance in his face, and the 
heartiness of his old laugh seemed chilled. I 
envied him less now, but he seemed the dearer 
tome; I almost thought that he was becoming 
like myself ; but there was an expression of sly- 
ness about his eyes that I did not like. 

This went on for some weeks, till at last my 
moodiness felt that it must have some relief, and 
I proposed to myself a long country ramble for 
the next day, hoping to tire myself enough to 
rest. 

That next morning was glorious. The sun 
rises early in the first week of June, and by the 
time we were through breakfast the dew was 
dried off the grass and the air was warm. I 
turned my back to the town and the river and 
plunged into the forest up the hillside ; past the 
ruins of the old castle I went, and then down 
into a wooded valley, and then up again ; and 
then straight away through the forest I took 
my way. The shade was dense, and the woods- 
man's path was soft under my feet as I strode 
along. 

Why had I chosen this way ? I do not know. 
I was well aware that this short cut would bring 
me out on the path again close by the cottage, 
where Wilhelm and I had seen the pretty girl 
on that tramp of ours three weeks before. Yet 
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I did not consciously remember. Nevertheless, 
I went. 

The path straggled down at last through the 
woods and met the white highway. I came out 
into the road and swung along till I arrived at 
the turn beyond which lay the cottage. And 
now, remembrance of the scene struck me sud- 
denly. I stopped. Why had I come here ? And 
yet, why not? I laughed; yet I felt a little 
ashamed of myself as I went on again. 

I turned the angle of the road and there lay 
the now vividly remembered scene before me. 
Only the shade had grown a little denser, and the 
foliage of the vine upon the house concealed the 
windows more deeply. I walked slowly along 
the fence; the vine was as high as my head, 
only here and there could I see through into the 
garden. It seemed deserted. 

No; there she was, with a man! There was 
the same straw hat. I would know her any- 
where. How gracefully she steps, holding on to 
his arm. Who can it be ? Now if Wilhelm were 
here — it is Wilhelm ! He turned his head to 
speak to her, and I saw his face. 

So he knows her, I thought. This is prob- 
ably where his frequent country walks have 
taken him! This is why he did not want my 
company ! And he seems to know her very well ! 
But why is he worried when I, of all people, meet 
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him ? I saw her, too. Can he not trust me ? 
And ah, his sly look ! Instantly I distrusted 
my friend. 

Was it an instinct that spoke in me, as I 
thought these thoughts to myself ? I distrusted 
him. 

I stood by the fence and watched them till 
they passed out of sight around the corner of 
the house, and still for a long time I stood 
there. Then I turned to the desolate white road 
that lay stretched out before me in the sunlight. 
I tramped slowly homeward, plodding stubbornly 
on by the longest way. The country-people and 
the market-gardeners passed by me unnoticed, 
and I was weary of the song of the crickets in 
the grass. All the long way — and it seemed 
very long — I kept repeating to myself — " Fool ! 
You do not care ! You do not care ! " 

At dinner that night I was only a little more 
taciturn than usual, if that were possible. My 
Uncle Kudolf accused me of becoming old before 
my time, and called attention to his own youth- 
fulness with an ironical laugh, though his ob- 
servation was true without irony. I wonder if 
he knew it. After dinner I went up to my room 
and strove to read. But the words kept coming 
before my eyes — " Fool ! You do not care ! You 
do not care ! " And I dreamed .them when at 
last I slept. " Fool ! You do not care ! You do 
not care ! " 
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After this the days dragged by, outwardly the 
same; but to me they were changed. They had 
taken to themselves a new weariness. I grew 
cynical and bitter, and the restlessness that had 
come over me three weeks before continued and 
increased. I began to neglect the lectures at 
the University and to moon about the fencing- 
halls, and for the first time I took up a sword. 
The physical exercise did me good, and most of 
my thoughts turned to killing and being killed. 
Sometimes, in the middle of a slashing bout, I 
would cast my sword from me, and catching my 
adversary's arm with a laugh, exclaim : " "What 
humbug ! One would think that we were in 
the bronze age!" 

I never saw Wilhelm now. I think he was as 
careful to avoid me as I was to avoid him. But 
I did not think about it. I tried to think of 
nothing. How unhappy I must have been. 

One night as I sat in my room over some 
unread books, my uncle's servant came to me 
with a message, saying that Wilhelm Sauerbach 
wanted to see me ; could he come up ? I did 
not want to see him, but he wanted to see me. 
I told the servant to tell him to come. Yet 
I did not rise when he entered. He did not 
seem to notice. 

"Well, Wolfgang! "he said, as he flung him- 
self into a chair. " Well, Wolfgang ! " 
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" Well," I answered. 

" I've come back to my old friends, you see ! " 
he continued. " And I'm glad ; yes, very glad! 
I'm tired — and I'm bothered." 

I did not answer. 

" What is the matter ? " he asked. And I saw 
in his eyes that he feared the answer. 

" I saw you," I replied, looking at him with 
my elbows on the table and my chin between 
my hands. " I want to say that I saw you — 
out there — where you went to see that girl on 
the sly. I was passing by, and I saw you over 
the fence." 

" I know you did ! " he answered crossly. 
" Don't you think that I saw you, too ? I don't 
have to account to you ! You don't care." 

" That is true," I answered with a growl. 

" But see here, Wolfgang," he continued, 
changing his voice to a pleasanter tone, "I'm 
bothered; that is true. You see — well, I 
might as well tell you because I want your ad- 
vice. I wanted to know that girl. Well, I do ! 
And now there's a difficulty. If she hadn't been 
engaged to a chap — well, anyway, she was 
mighty jolly to make love to. Innocent ! 
Lord, Wolfgang, she was as innocent as the very 
devil — you know what I mean. But she is en- 
gaged, as I said, and that's the bother, you see, — 
I can't marry her. I don't want to get married, 
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anyhow. What did the little fool lead me on for 
if she was engaged to another fellow, anyway? 
Confound! Well, she won't tell him — at least 
I suppose not. But — well, she may, you see. 
Lord, but I was a fool, Wolfgang ! " 

He took his head in his hands. Then raising 
it again, he broke out : — 

" Why the devil are you glowering at me like 
that? You don't care; but suppose he is a fool, 
and does care ! Oh, these women ! They will 
be my death yet ! " He ended up with a cynical 
little chuckle at his own excitement. 

" Yes," he resumed after a moment, "yes, she 
certainly caught it badly — love for me, I mean. 
Ah, well, it don't last ! Animals, animals all ! 
Do answer, can't you ? " 

I still sat with my chin in my hands, and my 
eyes on him. Each word that he had spoken 
darkened life a little more to me. The bitterness 
of such tears of disappointment as we only shed 
once filled me to the throat. She — she — I — 
no ! I did not care ! Oh, vileness ! Where were 
my dreams ? I did not care ! 

Wilhelm grew uncomfortable ; he fidgeted with 
his hat, and shuffled his feet. " I don't suppose 
that anything will ever come of it," he muttered 
at last. " She is going to marry that fellow in a 
month ; though he's an old chap that she don't 
care about much. Women are so. She says 
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that I exaggerate. Still, it's not a pleasant posi- 
tion. You don't seem much inclined to give 
advice." 

Still I sat silent. 

He got up angrily. " Well," he said, " here I 
am ; came to see you like a father-confessor — 
more fool I — to ask for a bit of talk about a 
matter that you certainly needn't get into a 
gloom over — and there you sit ! You child ! 
I'll get out of here — yes, and leave you to your 
damned sentimentality! But I'll tell you one 
thing — we talked about you, and she said that 
she could make a fool of you with a look ! May- 
be she has! Maybe she has! Maybe you do 
care ! Eh ? Bah ! Damn you — good-by ! " 

He slammed the door with a bang, and I heard 
the sound of his steps dying away down the 
stairs. After a long time I heard my good uncle 
making his way to bed. Then I fell to listening 
to the church-clocks strike each black hour as it 
passed. At last I heard the cocks begin to crow. 
Then, after a while, the servants began to move 
about the house, getting ready for the new day. 
A shaft of light struck upon the table, and upon 
my yet burning lamp. I lifted up my arms and 
stretched. My brain was dead. I felt nothing. 
I did not care. No — no love ! Certainly not ! 
That was gone with all the boy's ideals, the fool's 
dreams — gone with all the lies and respects and 
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reverences of my soul. No; I did not care! 
(God ! how bitter my tears tasted !) No ; I did 
not care ! 

I staggered over to the bed and fell on it 
face downward. I was sick — I hoped it was 
death. I kept repeating to myself — " No, I do 
not care ! No, I do not care ! " Louder and 
louder I heard the cry come from my lips; 
louder and louder. 

Then suddenly I perceived that my uncle was 
there and his wife and their sons. They tried 
to hold me. 

Louder and louder I heard the awful cry — 
"No, I do not care — no, I do not care ! " My 
aunt shrieked and hid her face. 

Then the figures faded, the light grew gray, 
and my head felt very sick. The figures disap- 
peared. But still, coming from somewhere, I 
heard a wailing cry — " No, I do not care ! 
No, I do not care ! " 

Then all was stillness. 

"Well, I came back into the world of reality 
at last. And as I lay recovering, my friend 
Wilhelm used to come and sit by me. And 
later, when I was able to be about again, he 
would walk with me. The subject of the girl 
was never alluded to between us, but I found 
out from others that she was now married to 
the old person to whom she had been betrothed. 
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I had a sort of horror of Wilhelm now — I 
hated to touch him; he seemed, somehow, 
filthy and contaminating. Yet through it all I 
still felt the charm of the old boisterous, gener- 
ous gayety; had he not been the only one to 
come to me in my loneliness? 

At last I was able to return to my studies 
at the University, just at the same time that 
Wilhelm left, his course finished, to return to 
his parents in Dresden. A few months later 
I heard that he had entered on the diplomatic 
career with great promise. He chose wisely; 
his natural cleverness broadened and deepened 
in that life, and his gayety and sociability 
endeared him to most people. He would never 
be a great statesman, but he would always be a 
pleasant diplomat. I am trying to do him 
justice. 

As for me — well, I went on with my 
studies at the University. And gradually, as 
those first months of the new life passed, I 
gained a new name among the students ; I 
grinned now where in former days I would 
have been grave, so they called me "Mephis- 
topheles." 

How can I tell of the bitterness of those first 
months? I realized that I had loved, — yes, 
actually loved, — with a love such as few natures 
would be capable of, — this girl to whom I had 
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never spoken ; and yet I loved without respect. 
Only an idealist such as the loneliness of my 
nature had made me, would appreciate the 
depth of the bitterness of such a reflection. 
Do I say that I had loved ? I mean that I real- 
ized that I still, that instant, loved that girl 
terribly ! Yet what was she ? How worthy 
of my unconscious ecstasy about her had she 
been ! Oh, it was vile, and pitiful ; and all who 
dreamed or idealized were fools ! The only 
sense was indifference — to not care ! And yet, 
I found myself repeating Wilhelm's cynical 
words: "Animals, animals all ! " Yes, Wilhelm 
was right ; he could laugh, he did not care — 
no dreamer he ! He was a wise man. God ! 
How I hated him! 

There is something in a man's heart that 
makes him, when his own beloved belief has 
fallen, feel that all other beliefs were lies. He 
damns all dreams in the bitterness of his dis- 
appointment. Perhaps this tragedy only as- 
sumes great proportions in the heart of an 
idealist. I think so ; for lower natures take 
disillusion more easily because they have not so 
far to fall. But a dreamer feels when his own 
dream is fallen that all dreams are deceptions. 
To the soul that is bitter all the world seems 
bitter. Such a soul sneers and pities in its sad 
cynicism. 
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I felt that nothing was beautiful any more 
— that there was no modesty in woman, nor 
honor in man, nor kindness in God. I could not 
believe that she was less than other women. 
No ! In debasing in his own mind the woman 
that he loves a man debases the whole sex. 
For, after all, he must still in a manner respect ! 
And respect is only a matter of levels. We 
respect that which is above. But if the object 
of our respect falls, why then, just lower the 
rest of the world still a little further down, so 
as to bring the debased object above again — 
and it is done ! You again respect ! Sophistry ! 
Sophistry ! We fail to remember that all the 
levels are now lowered from where they once 
were, — that the standards of everything are 
fallen, whatever relation they may hold to one 
another in their lowered state. 

During these first months I teased my sick 
brain with such questions, and all I learned from 
it was — to laugh ! My very soul became cyni- 
cal. I was utterly bitter, because I was utterly 
hopeless, and utterly disappointed. So they 
called me " Mephistopheles." The devil is only 
a fallen angel — to speak without metaphor, a 
disappointed man. 

I had never been a particularly good student ; 
now I became worse than before. But between 
the lecture hours I began to write cynical bits 
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of metaphysics and psychology at first, and 
later, longer essays. I became as ambitious as 
a consistent cynic could be, — for cynicism 
necessarily disdains ambition to succeed in a 
world that it despises. But, for my own pri- 
vate vanity at least, I wrote. When I was 
within a year of graduating I took my book to 
a publisher. He refused it with horror, — he 
dared not publish such desolation ! 

Then, in my bitterness, I began to write a 
book that I intended should be humorous. It 
was finished at the time of my graduation. I 
took it to the same man ; (who commended my 
new point of view). In a week it was returned 
with the same criticism as on the former work 
— only this time he was even a little more 
frightened. 

I was now a man, and my Uncle Rudolf 
turned over to me the direction of my own 
affairs. I had sufficient income to insure my 
comfort. What should I do ? My uncle was 
kind; he proposed that I travel for a year or 
two, and wear off this incomprehensible mood 
that seemed to make me more grim and bitter 
every day. My aunt wanted me to marry. My 
cousins invited me to come down to the fencing- 
hall, and think no more about it. What should 
I do ? Travel ? I did not want to see any 
more of such a world than I had seen already. 
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Marry ! Please, no ! But the fencing-hall — 
well, yes ! 

But the time came at last when I tired of 
all this indefiniteness. I felt that I must do 
something. I began to take long walks into the 
country to consider it. And one day — I had 
hardly intended to go there, but, after all, why 
not laugh at it all ? — I turned the angle in the 
road and came on the well-remembered cottage 
with the vines. There it was, deserted. There 
was the garden. There was the fence. I stood 
and gazed. The girl that had been here once 
had gone. She was married to her old person — 
who was a baron by the way (she had made a 
great match) — and she was making a scan- 
dalous name for herself at court. Well, why 
not ? I had seen a picture of her in a paper 
only a few days before. To think that I had 
loved such a creature ! So vain and vile ! 
Love's cruelty is its permanency; I loved her 
still! 

I stood in the road with my hands in my 
pockets, and gazed at the house. There was 
the path up which she had been walking the 
first time I had seen her; and there was the 
way round the corner of the house, along which 
she had passed with Wilhelm the other time 
that I had seen her. Only twice! And yet 
this had come ! It seemed impossible. 
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No, I would not leave this place. The resolu- 
tion came into my mind suddenly. I had no 
hope of the future, — I would stay here, and 
live in the past, and hug the heartbreak on 
account of the sweetness of it. My heart was 
forever empty of all save two memories of a 
girl to whom I had never spoken. Was she 
beautiful ? Truly, I do not know ; I would not 
venture to assert it. Only — oh, fool! What a 
fool I was in this vile world ! Now she is disport- 
ing herself in Berlin like a low woman. I could 
curse her — God help her! Oh, that I could 
see her once again ! No, I would not look at 
her. But I would have this house. So I 
thought, as I stood in the road with my hands 
in my pockets. 

I need not recount all the remonstrances of 
my uncle and my aunt and my cousins. What 
bury myself in such an out-of-the-way place ! 
Not marry ! Desert the fencing-hall ! In a 
week I had bought the place and fitted it up 
to suit myself. I brought my own books and 
arranged the girl's own former room — I had 
found out which it was from the people left in 
charge of the place — as my study. I kept one 
old servant. And here ends my youth and the 
first part of my story. 

As the years passed on my uncle Rudolf died, 
and then my aunt; and my cousins married 
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and departed, and became interested in newer 
things. My acquaintances forgot me. I came 
into town but seldom. I recognized few men, 
and I knew no women. Children pointed me 
out, and called me "The Hermit." I had 
achieved three nicknames, you see. I wrote a 
good deal, but only a few of my productions 
were ever published, and those only the worst 
ones. 

So the years passed, and I grew gray. My 
old servant died and I got a new one and I 
gradually accumulated a library of many books. 
I read and dreamed, and the seasons passed 
almost unnoticed. One day I discovered that I 
was no longer a young man. 

The years went on without making any change 
in my life. I heard occasionally and indirectly 
how Wilhelm was making a name for himself in 
the diplomatic world. And every little while I 
would see the name of the Baroness mentioned 
in some newspaper. She must be growing old 
now, I thought; I no longer see her pictures. 
The years passed, and I grew more and more 
settled in my habits. And at last it occurred to 
me that I was an old man. 

I remember well the day that this thought 
came to me, because it was the day before Wil- 
helm came. I was walking in the garden, 
tapping with my stick along the path that runs 
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up to the house, my pockets full of books. 
I had stopped before a rose-tree that grew by 
the side of the path, and my attention had 
been struck by the fact that, though it was 
early June, one of the flowers had died while 
yet in bud, — before it had ever bloomed, indeed. 
I plucked it gently and examined it. A worm 
had eaten its stem, way down low, and stripped 
it bare, so that it died. And it was as I stood 
there holding the rose that it occurred to me 
that I was old. The next day Wilhelm came. 

I was sitting at my books about dusk ; I had 
had my supper and had sent my servant, who 
lived in the neighborhood, home for the night. 
As I sat in the twilight, thinking about lighting 
the lamp, I heard the creak of the garden gate. 
Then it slammed, and I heard the sound of steps 
coming quickly up the path. I went down- 
stairs and opened the door, and Wilhelm stood 
on the threshold. He asked for Herr Wolfgang 
Warsen. I led him up into the library, bade him 
be seated, lit the lamp, and then said quietly : — 

" I am Wolfgang Warsen." 

" You ! " he exclaimed, springing to his feet. 
" You ! It is not possible ! Why — why — " 

" Yes, I know," I answered. " But that was 
thirty years ago." 

" Good heavens ! " he muttered, looking at 
me. " I would never have believed it ! What 
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a change ! And I myself am scarcely older." 
This was true ; except that his hair was gray and 
that his figure was a little more portly, he looked 
scarcely older. 

"Well, we tried to talk about the old times. 
But he, with his natural ability for conversation, 
trained as it was by his years of diplomacy, suc- 
ceeded better than I did. I felt the more con- 
straint because of the very naturalness of his 
appearance. I realized for the first time how 
the years had changed at least all that part of 
me that would be apparent in such a rambling 
talk. He told me how he was stopping at a 
little forest inn some three miles back in the 
country. He was on his way to visit some 
relatives who had an estate some distance away, 
but had been belated at the inn, late in the day, 
and had concluded, without saying anything to 
anybody, to walk over and visit me in the even- 
ing. All this he told me with many details and 
comments. And then a silence fell between us. 

The dusk always makes me silent and sad. 
For years I had been in the habit of sitting and 
looking out on the garden as the twilight came 
on. I turned to the window now. There were 
things to eat and drink on a side-table where I 
always kept them. I really had nothing to say; 
so we sat in silence. He puffed at his cigar, 
and I gazed out on the garden. 
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" I don't think that I ever told you," he said 
at last, slowly, "how sorry I felt about that 
affair, years ago." 

I did not answer. 

" Yes," he went on meditatively, " I hope that 
all that boyish exaggeration and morbidness 
wore out soon ; I suppose it did." 

Again I did not answer. 

"By the way," he continued, "the Baroness 
and I have become great friends ! I see her 
often in Berlin." 

" How can you be friends ?" I asked bitterly. 

" Why, my dear fellow," he replied, " in the 
easiest way in the world. Our friendship is 
founded on mutual reticence ! Neither of us 
ever mentions anything that could trouble the 
other. I assure you that she has improved 
greatly ; she is quite the grand lady now." 

" Ah ! " I said, looking into the garden. 

"Let me see," he went on, "you never met 
her, did you ? Dear me, it couldn't have been 
very bad, then. What a dreamer you were ! 
Well, well ! Do you know, this is the very 
room ? I recognize the wall-paper ! Did you 
know that ? 

" Yes," I answered. 

"Dear me," he continued, relighting his cigar, 
"the very room ! How it brings it all back ! " 
And he chuckled. 



I » 
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" Stop laughing ! " I said. 

" Eh ? " he exclaimed. " Why ? ' 

" Because this is the very room," I answered. 

"Really, my dear fellow," he expostulated, 
"really, this is absurd! You shouldn't get 
heated at a boyish affair of this kind, at this 
late date. Why, it was thirty years ago ! And, 
though it hurt your Puritanism a little at the 
time, you really could not have cared a great 
deal, you know." 

"Wilhelm," I answered, "did it ever strike 
you just why you succeeded ? " 

"Why, no," he replied, smiling, "I don't 
think so. Why was it ? " 

"Because," I said, still looking out into the 
garden, "because you were the man who did 
not care. I did." 

" No, no ! " he expostulated. 

"I wonder," I went on, "if such men as you 
ever realize how near they are to death." 

" You are mad ! " he exclaimed. 

"Possibly," I answered; "but I would like to 
say a few things to you, nevertheless." 

"Well," he said, "I'm sure — if you want to 
be ridiculous — go on." 

"Thanks," I replied. "I think that it will 
seem ridiculous to you, from your point of view. 
I can't help that. My realities are not yours. 
I want to ask you if you have any idea what 
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you have done ? I want to ask you if you ever 
happened to be struck with the fact that you 
have killed a man ? " 

" Preposterous ! " he said, knocking the ash 
from his cigar. 

"There is an old saying," I went on, "that 
as the twig is bent, the tree is inclined. There 
is truth in it — it was so in my case. You did 
me a greater injury than you could have done in 
almost any other way. I was a boy, a dreamer, 
lonely, and full of ideals; and that terrible 
thing called love came to me, though it was 
too great a thing for me to instantly realize it. 
All the repressed intensity of my nature went 
out in one direction ; and I did not understand, 
fool that I was ! And then you came, and care- 
lessly, thoughtlessly, without an idea of the wo- 
ful harm you were doing to me, destroyed at 
one blow all my dreams, my ideals, my rever- 
ences and chastities and honors, and cast my 
love in the mud ! You dirtied life to me. You 
took away all that made living seem worthy to 
me, in my boy's idealism — belief in the honor- 
ableness of men and the chastity of women. 
You left me bitter and utterly disappointed; 
for I could not be content with life on your 
level. I had not, as you had, sensibly per- 
haps, taken it for granted from the first that 
enjoyment and profit were the only things worth 
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living for; that respectability consisted of the 
respect of other people ; that women were things 
to amuse one's self with ; and that nobility was 
a theatrical quality, and honor consisted of 
precedents. You see, I cared! Perhaps, if I 
had adopted your point of view from the first, 
if it had been born in me, as it was in you, I 
might have got used to this. But I was not 
born that way. I was a dreamer — one of God's 
cruelties! Ridiculous? Yes, from your point 
of view. As I said before, what was a reality 
to me, to you was not a reality — only an ex- 
aggeration. So you brought me down to your 
standard with a crash. You made me feel that 
you were right ! I was like Lucifer, and you 
were the heedless power that cast me down out 
of paradise. Could I ever get the bitterness 
and disillusion out of my soul? Could I deny 
the truths you had taught my mind to see? 
Could I ever, by any possibility, not face them, 
and retreat to my dreams again ? My heart was 
poisoned with bitterness and hate — hate of the 
world that seemed to me so animal and vile — 
hate, that it was such a sham, and so bad and 
so low. And you, in your heedless pitilessness, 
— you, in your jolly animalness — had done this ! 
You, who did not, could not, care ! 

"Yet what had you done to me, after all? 
Had you injured me personally? No. Had you 
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injured any one that was dear to me ? I had 
never even met the girl; you could not know 
that I loved her — or that I ever would. Had 
you injured her ? One of the bitterest thoughts 
of all was, that she did not really mind ! She, 
also, did not care ! And this was the thing that 
I had set my heart upon! What had you done? 
Nothing. But you spoiled my life, you killed my 
hope, you made me hateful, you wrecked my 
dreams, you made me what I am. You cast me 
down to your own level ! I could not breathe in 
such an atmosphere. I had to get away from 
the world as you had made it to me; I came 
here! 

" What am I ? An old man, cynical, bitter, 
and hopeless, and hating, — a wasted thing, an 
old fool that the children jeer at ! 

" And I stand before you here, to-night, — I 
stand before you here, in this room, where the 
thing that broke my life was consummated, — I 
stand here and ask you : ' What have you done ? 
Look at me, you that were my friend ! Look at 
me, you that have done nothing to me ! Look 
at me ! What have you done ?.' " 

There was silence in the room ; outside, it was 
nearly dark. Then — he began to laugh! He 
leaned back in his chair, and slapped his leg. 

"Well, of all the nonsensical tirades!" he 
began at last. "So this is what you have to say 
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to me ! Why, good God ! "Wolfgang, do you 
know what you mean ? Oh, it is too ridiculous ! 
That old woman ! " And he slapped his leg 
again. 

" You do not understand," I said slowly. 

" Oh, no ! " he exclaimed, leaning back in his 
chair. " Oh, no ! But I think I do, though ! You 
are not one of the divine misunderstood kind, 
my friend ! " 

" Do you know," I said, " for thirty years I 
have longed to kill you." And I glanced at the 
swords that hung on the wall. 

" Why, you revengeful old fool ! " he ex- 
claimed, springing to his feet. " Do you think 
that I will stay here and be threatened, as well 
as insulted, by anybody, even if he was once a 
boy that I used to protect in my college days ! 
Indeed, no ! " And he searched for his hat, 
angrily. 

I went to the wall and took down the old 
fencing-sword that I had used thirty years before 
at the University. He had found his hat now 
and he stood near the door. I walked toward 
him and pointed the sword at him. 

"You are utterly at my mercy," I said. "If 
I killed you now, no one would ever know. I 
hate you utterly. I will not tell you what you 
are. You would not understand me. But you 
do not see that you have done anything against 
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me. Go ! I would not use my sword upon you. 
Go! Misunderstand, forget, laugh! Go! Such 
men as you are the world's retention, and with 
you there shall be no resurrection ; for you are 
only human animals. Go ! " 

He went, but turned in the doorway. 

" You fool ! " he said. " You fool ! " 

When I heard the creak and slam of the 
garden gate I went back to the wall and hung 
up my sword. Then I went to the window. It 
was too dark now to see his form. But the 
garden path showed dimly in the dusk, the path 
up which I had first seen her passing. 

That was some days ago. I have been feeling 
ill lately, and I do not think that I shall live till 
morning. I sit here writing, just as the dusk 
falls. If any one ever reads, will they under- 
stand? No. I really will not live longer! 
Why should I ? 

Killed for a woman ! Ah, well, I hope she is 
pleased with the world ; she probably is. What 
a fool I am ! I cared. 
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This is the story of my friend Sigurd Ochs, a 
sentimental German youth whom I loved. I am 
a jolly old man, — indeed, it seems to me that I 
was always a jolly old man, — but sometimes 
I grow tired of being so jolly, and long for a 
little sadness. And at such times I think of 
my young friend, Sigurd Ochs. And now here 
I am writing his story. I am perfectly aware 
that it will seem ridiculous to most people ; but 
perhaps a few will understand that it is a 
tragedy. I would suggest that vain ladies do 
not read it. 

Sigurd was always a poetical youth ; when I 
first knew him as a boy, he was wrapped up in 
Schiller and Heine. He almost talked in metre. 
I am sure that he thought in it. And as he 
grew older, this poeticalness did not leave him ; 
it was only covered over by the more sordid and 
usual things of life. 

He was the only son of a rather rich old 
family in Hamburg, so he had few cares and 
but little need to trouble himself about things 
that did not interest him. , But his parents died . 

143 
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while he was still a youth, and he came into my 
charge ; which he was very willing to do, as I 
had always been his old friend all through his 
boyhood. 

Instead of sending him off to a university 
where he would only learn how to swagger and 
flirt and forget me, I kept him close in my old- 
bachelor quarters, and gave him tutors, and 
taught him myself. I see now what a mistake 
it was. 

He grew up a tall, fair, handsome youth, 
learned and shy and inexperienced. My old- 
lady acquaintances petted him, to his embarrass- 
ment and discomfort, and the few young men 
whom I knew called him a milksop, and stood 
rather in awe of him. It was really pitiful 
sometimes to see how hard he tried to compan- 
ion with them; he and they had so little in 
common that they were constantly misunder- 
standing one another. With girls he was dif- 
fident, and formally polite, though a little 
disdainful. But with my old-bachelor friends 
he succeeded splendidly. And, after all, there 
were many compensations for his lack of com- 
mon worldliness. He was clean-spoken and 
clean-minded, he was chivalrous, sincere, and 
faithful, and courteous, and he knew a thousand 
times more than the average young man of his 
age. All these qualities were a wonderful com- 
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fort to me in my somewhat prejudiced old age. 
I dislike young men usually, they are so childish 
and so animal. 

When Sigurd was twenty I took him to the 
Black Forest for an autumn trip. His birthday 
was in early October, and we left immediately 
afterward. We went up the Rhine by steamer, 
stopping off at various places, till we came to 
Manheim, and here we struck inland. We were 
bound for the country estate of a friend of 
mine, Baron Schonk, where we were invited 
to pass a week, or more if we cared to stay. 
This estate was at a little place, — you would 
hardly find it on the map, — called Shafhausen, 
three days' tramp from Heidelberg through the 
forest. 

We arrived at dusk on a late October even- 
ing. We had walked all the afternoon through 
autumn woods, and as the day sank a dull rain 
and mist had come up, dripping mournfully 
through the brown leaves, and soaking our 
clothes, and making the forest path slippery and 
soft. At about six o'clock we suddenly turned 
the side of a densely wooded hill and came to a 
long and gentle open slope, at the foot of which 
lay a little lake with the village of Shafhausen 
straggling along one side of it and the old gray 
castle of Baron Schonk on the other. The 
lights were a most welcome sight, and we has- 
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tened down the slope, leaving the village on 
our right, and made for the Baron's abode. 

In spite of our muddy state we were finely 
welcomed. The Baron was an old friend of 
mine, and so was quite prepared to admit young 
Sigurd to his intimacy, if only on my account. 
But I could see that he was struck with him at 
once. 

We hastened up to our rooms to dress ; the 
house was full of guests, and we were late for 
dinner. 

When we came down, warmed and washed, 
and eager for the good things that the Baron's 
table was famous for, the company was already 
assembled. I sat at my host's right, and 
Sigurd was placed between a fat and melan- 
choly, blond maiden, and a fussy old diplomat 
who had his napkin tucked into his collar. ■ 

There was first a bisque, a peppery, cream- 
colored bisque. Then there were some trout, 
with a Spanish sauce. Then there was a goose, 
with truffles and roasted apples. And then 
came some mutton, with peppers, cauliflower, 
and red cabbage. With the trout we had Rhine 
wine, with the goose, claret ; now, with the 
roast, we had a splendid madeira. After the 
roast came a chicory salad; then a rich 
custard, with whipped cream sauce. Then we 
had black coffee and nuts and chocolate and 
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port, and cigars and cigarettes were handed 
round. 

All through this dinner I had noticed that 
Sigurd's eyes were constantly wandering in the 
direction of a slim girl who sat down at my end 
of the table. The fat, melancholy, young lady 
who sat next to him had given up trying to 
interest him in " The Sorrows of Werther," and 
was busy on a third helping of goose. The 
fussy old gentleman on his other side was duly 
engaged with his claret. I looked at the girl 
near me. 

She was a slim creature, in a blue gown that had 
a fluffy ruff round under her chin. She was yel- 
low-haired, with big blue eyes, a turned-up nose, 
a good complexion, and a profusion of diamonds. 

" Who is that girl, there ? " I whispered to the 
Baron. 

" That ? " he answered. " Oh, that is a niece 
of mine ! Her parents are dead, you see, so she 
lives with us. Lots of money ; good looks, too." 
And he turned to his goose again. 

After dinner, as we sat preparing for our 
whist in the drawing-room, I noticed that Sigurd 
had got himself introduced to the girl and was 
talking with her eagerly. This was unusual for 
Sigurd. But we soon turned to our whist and 
I forgot him. I won thirty marks. 

That night his light was not out when I had 
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been in bed some time ; our rooms were divided 
only by a fastened-up sliding door, and I saw the 
glimmer underneath. I got up and knocked, 
and asked him if he were all right. He an- 
swered. I told him to go to bed, and retired 
myself. But his light was still burning when 
I fell asleep. 

The next morning was glorious. A walk to 
the wooded hill in the edge of the forest — the 
same that we had seen on the preceding day — 
had been planned by the young folks, and we 
older people had decided to join them, because 
the air was so fresh and clear after the rainy 
night. We had some more of those splendid 
trout for breakfast, with bacon and omelets, 
and broiled mushrooms, and then we started. 
Sigurd immediately singled out that girl. She 
had on a big felt hat and a short gray dress, 
and carried an alpenstock — which was ridicu- 
lous ! Her turned-up nose looked more impu- 
dent than ever by daylight, and I noticed that 
she was again bedecked with diamonds. 

" You impudent thing ! Why can't you leave 
him alone ! " I exclaimed half aloud, as I watched 
her greet Sigurd. 

I got myself introduced, during the course of 
the walk, and tried to talk with her. But she 
would do nothing but giggle. She managed to 
assure me of her pleasure in meeting any friend 
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of her dear friend, Herr Ochs ! To me ! I left 
her alone with him, and went over to join the 
Baron, who wanted to explain to me a new 
dressing for cauliflower that he had been think- 
ing about. But I watched the two furtively all 
the morning. 

She always took his hand to step over little 
stones, though she was an agile girl, and she 
would give him glances from under her wide hat 
brim, and she would bend toward him a little, 
as they walked side by side. Oh, I knew ! I 
had often been in love, without ever quite dar- 
ing to marry ; I was experienced enough in 
women's ways ! But I may have been a little 
jealous. 

After admiring the view from the top of the 
hill, we all sat down among the boulders and 
had lunch. The serving-men spread tablecloths 
on the flat rocks and balanced dishes in the 
crannies. We made a delightful cold lunch. 
But I thought that I caught a glimpse once of 
Sigurd holding Evangeline's hand under a nap- 
kin. That was her name, Evangeline; but 
everybody called her 'Vangy.' 

We straggled back to the castle in couples. 
Sigurd and Vangy went side by side. He car- 
ried her alpenstock over his shoulder, and there 
was a gayer, more boyish ring in his laugh than 
I had ever heard before. 
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When we arrived at the castle, I went up to 
his room with him and seriously remonstrated. 
He laughed ! He laughed at me, at whom he 
had never laughed before ! 

"My dear young friend," I said, seating 
myself in front of the fire, "now kindly lis- 
ten while I give you a little most excellent 
advice." 

He leaned against the mantelpiece, with his 
hands in his pockets, and I joined my finger 
tips over my white vest, and began. 

"Women," I commenced, "are like sauces; 
they should only be partaken of in conjunction 
with a heavier substance. A sauce without the 
meat would be an abomination ! So, when a 
man allows a slip of a girl to hold his whole 
heart and attention, it is an unnatural and 
ridiculous exaggeration ! There should be am- 
bition, self-respect, patriotism, learning, anything 
you will, as the principal course. Woman is an 
entre"e ; or, to use another simile, woman bears 
the same relation to man that the mantle-orna- 
ments bear to the clock. The man makes the 
hours important. The woman waits to be ad- 
mired. The greatest folly of the ages is the 
exaggerated view of the importance of woman ! 
Oh, yes, they are delightful creatures — no man 
could possibly be more chivalrous toward them 
than I am ! But to sacrifice one's whole career 
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to them! Bah! To live for them! Bah! 
To die for them even ! Bah ! Bah ! Bah ! " 

" But," remonstrated Sigurd, " I am not wast- 
ing my career, and I am not sacrificing my life, 
and I am not expecting to die ! " 

" Oh, my dear friend," I responded, " only too 
well I see what you are going to do ! You are 
going to make love to her ! If you would have 
the sense to assure her before you begin, that 
there is nothing in it, that she is not to think 
that anything will come of it ! But no ! You 
will do it seriously ! That is the trouble ! A 
woman is worth making a comedy of, some- 
times ; but a tragedy, never ! " 

It was no use. He only laughed. I got up 
and went into my room mournfully. 

That night at dinner it was worse. In spite 
of the excellent table, Sigurd ate hardly any- 
thing. He sat next the girl this night, and 
passed all his time talking to her. She had 
her hair mussed up into a bunch on the back 
of her head, and wore more diamonds than 
ever; and she put her chin down, and looked 
up at Sigurd with a purposely slow smile. I 
saw her ! 

That evening, as I sat sipping my coffee and 
cognac, and smoking my cigar in the smoking- 
room, Sigurd came to me and told me that he 
was going out rowing on the lake. I did not 
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ask with whom. I only lifted my eyes toward 
heaven ! Sigurd laughed. 

From where I sat, I could see through the 
window the moonlit waters of the lake, and 
I could hear their gentle slapping and whis- 
pering upon the walls; for this side of the 
castle rose right out of the edge of the water. 
I sat there gloomily, wishing that we had never 
come. 

In about an hour Sigurd returned, looking 
a little quiet. I saw that he was really in love. 
I was cross, and perhaps a trifle jealous, and 
went up to my room early, leaving him still 
downstairs. 

Now, my room was on the first story of the 
castle, looking out over the water. It had a 
balcony, as did the room immediately along- 
side of it. This next apartment was that of 
that girl, Vangy, as I soon found out; so we 
were neighbors. But there was a screen of 
vines between my balcony and hers, which lay 
some dozen feet distant anyway, and, like mine, 
at about the height of a man from the wa;fcer. 
Sigurd had an inner room, opening off mine, 
as I have said before. 

Well, I went up to my apartment early, 
and putting on a smoking-jacket, sat down to 
read. How long I read I don't know, but 
at last my fire had made the room so warm 
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that I decided to go out and look at the moon- 
light for a time, and get cool. 

It was one of those soft, warm, autumn nights, 
when the air feels fresh, like spring air, and 
the white moon-path across the water was 
really splendid. There were a few rough clouds 
sailing overhead, and they occasionally shad- 
owed the radiance of the lake. The water 
lapped and rippled ; an occasional bat flickered 
across the moonlight, like a shadow, or a leaf 
blown in the wind. I sat down on a chair 
that I had drawn out, and lighted another 
cigar. I felt soothed and encouraged. 

Suddenly I heard a voice. It seemed to come 
from the neighboring balcony. I got up and 
peeped through the screen of vines. 

There in the moonlight, below the balcony, 
lay a boat, and in the boat stood Sigurd. He 
was resting one hand on the side of the castle, 
and looking up at the window that opened on 
the balcony, expectantly. As I stood and lis- 
tened, I heard him whisper again — " Vangy ! 
Vangy!" 

In a moment the window opened and she ap- 
peared on the balcony in the moonlight. She 
had evidently dressed herself for the occasion. 
She had put on a long, white, trailing robe, 
that left her arms and breast bare, and she 
sparkled with diamonds. She glided out onto 
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the balcony above him, and leaned on the rail- 
ing, and gazed down on him. The moonlight 
shone upon her gold hair, and made her eyes 
look deep and mysterious. The clouds sailed 
overhead. The lake was utterly still. 

" No one knows," Sigurd said in a low voice ; 
but I could hear every word in the stillness. 
"No one knows, Vangy. Are you glad that 
I have come ? " 

She whispered back, " Yes." 

"I found this boat, and slipped round the 
castle wall," he continued. "Every one is 
asleep — only you and I are still awake." 

" Yes," she answered again, softly. 

Then began a thing that I can scarcely write ; 
I can hardly bear to write it, it was so sincere, 
so beautiful, with all its folly. Perhaps it was 
the moonlight, or, the silence, or the beauty of 
the still lake, or the passion and ecstasy in the 
boy's voice. I do not know. But I stood 
there on the balcony, hidden behind the screen 
of vines, and listened. It never occurred to 
me till afterwards, that I should not have lis- 
tened — that no one should have heard such 
words save the woman to whom they were 
spoken, and perhaps even she should never 
have heard them. Ah, well ! 

" Oh, my love ! " Sigurd's voice began. " My 
love, my love! For all the days, and nights, 
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and years, and the eternities, you have blessed 
me with your divine glance ; you have purified 
my human heart of all gross memories or 
thoughts, till only the image of you in your 
purity remains there ! Hereafter, now that I 
have understood the whiteness and divinity of 
you, hereafter I will feel myself a man en- 
nobled and lifted up into a higher place, by 
my comprehension. 

"Are you a woman, that your immaculate 
spirit shines before me so ? Yes, that is your 
soul's condescension, that it has clothed itself 
in the fair modesty of your beauty. 

"My love, my darling one, can you under- 
stand my reverence, my worship of you — just 
you — human girl that you are ? No, you can 
never understand it. I do not. I do not want 
to. But, most beautiful, you are fairer to me 
than any exquisite dream of a boy's loneliness, 
nobler than any other thought, purer than this 
shallow moonlight that lies upon us. I adore 
you with a reverence and an ecstasy that lesser 
loves can never feel. The whole strength of 
my nature goes out to you. My own pure 
love!" 

A cloud sailed across the moon, and in the 
shadow she reached one arm down to him softly. 
The moon came out again, but he still held her 
hand. 
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"My love is a religious love," he went on. 
" I could kneel before you, as worshippers kneel 
before their saints. What is the world to me, 
beside you ? What would I have, though I had 
all else that men desire — all honors, riches, 
victories, learning, and high estate — if I had 
not you ? My heart was an empty church till 
you came, and now I have set up the image of 
you within it, and have built an altar there, and 
before that altar I adore you, day and night. 
Like monks cut off from all low earthly things, 
I live but to adore you, and to pray ! 

" Oh, Vestal one, white girl that I love ! I 
am pouring my whole man's heart out to you 
here ! Answer and tell — tell me that you 
understand — tell me that you care ! " 

Her voice whispered in the darkness, "I 
care. You know I care ! " 

" How could you have chosen me ? " Sigurd's 
voice continued. "How could you ever have 
been touched with love for human man ? It is 
the point where you touch earth, this strange 
love that you have let me see ! " 

She leaned over and whispered, "Kiss me, 
my lover ! " 

He raised his arms, his head came just to the 
railing of the balcony. She leaned over him, 
and encircled his fair head with her white arms 
in the moonlight. His cap had fallen in the boat. 
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" Oh, love ! " he murmured. " Oh, love, 
beautiful love of mine ! " 

So they remained for a few moments. Then 
he whispered, " Could I not come up on your 
balcony ? Could I not, Vangy ? " 

" If some one should see ! " she whispered 
back. The perfume of her bare breast was in 
his senses. 

" Oh, Vangy, let me come ! " he muttered, 
tremblingly. " Only just to take you in my 
arms — just once ! " 

" If some one should see ! " she whispered 
again, and drew back. Her drawing back 
pulled him with an irresistible force. He 
swung himself over the railing, and clasped her 
to him. " Vangy ! " he exclaimed. " Vangy ! " 

" Oh, these women ! " I cursed to myself. 
" Why can't they keep themselves covered, and 
their arms off a man, and their glances out of 
his eyes ! " I started to call to him, but in the 
very act I stopped. How could I let him know 
that I had heard it all? I could not. Yet 
what should I do? 

In a moment he released her and stepped 
back, looking at her. He fell on his knees. 
She looked away coyly. 

" Sigurd ! " she exclaimed suddenly, in a 
frightened whisper. " Sigurd, the boat ! " 

He sprang to his feet. There lay the boat 
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some thirty feet from the balcony, drifting away 
in the moonlight. 

" Fool that I am!" whispered Sigurd. " I 
forgot ! " 

" Oh, what will we do ? " exclaimed the girl, 
in a frightened voice. 

" I will swim for it," said Sigurd. 

"But, can you swim, then? You told me 
this evening on the lake — " and she hesitated. 

" I know — I know ! " he whispered back. 
"But I must get it." 

She was silent, holding on to his arm. 

" Let me go ! " he exclaimed ; "I must get it." 

But she still held him. "It is so far," she 
whispered, " so far." 

A thought struck him. " Could I pass out 
through your room ?" he asked. 

" Alas ! " she replied tragically. " The en- 
trance to my room is through another one, and 
one of the other girls occupies that." 

" Then," said Sigurd, determinedly, " I must 
swim." 

She put her arms round him again, those bare 
white arms in the moonlight. He staggered, 
and clutched the railing, and groaned aloud in 
his temptation. 

" My love," she said softly. " My love." 

He repelled her once more. He threw one 
leg over the balcony railing. Below him the 
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water lay silvery and glistening in the moon- 
light. She threw herself on her knees and 
grasped his belt. He turned to look at her once 
more. He gazed into her eyes. 

His head sank on her shoulder. 

I tore aside the screen of vines, and opened 
my mouth to call. I heard the balcony window 
shut with a slight clash; and all was silent. 
The balcony was empty. 

Away in the moonlight drifted the black form 
of the boat. I called and called, gently at first, 
then more loudly. At last a window was flung 
open above my head, and a sleepy voice, evi- 
dently that of one of the serving-men, cried out 
— " Ha, there ! Who is that ? " 

I was silent. I could not reveal the affair, if 
only for her sake. I crouched down behind the 
vines. In a minute the window overhead was 
slammed shut again. 

I went into my own room, shutting out the 
hateful moonlight, and poked my fire into a 
blaze, and sat down. Then I got up and poured 
myself out a good glass of toddy. 

" Curse it ! " I exclaimed. " Curse it ! " 

I sat down and considered. The first thing 
that occurred to me was that Sigurd was a fool 
and a blackguard ; the second was that she had 
planned the whole business. I remembered her 
wilful and useless delays about the boat, and 
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particularly, now I came to think about it 
quietly, I remembered her seductive voice and 
look and very motion. Bah ! It was vile ! My 
poor boy ! 

Then I veered round again. What a weak 
fool he was ! With how little strength ! 
Strength ? He was just twenty years old. So 
I turned from one to the other. 

I began to think over the incident of the 
boat. How that little thing had facilitated the 
affair. Why could he not have jumped to my 
balcony ? No, it was too far. Why ? — goodGod! 

I sat up in my chair ! A thought had just 
struck me. 

I now distinctly remembered having heard her 
tell one of the other girls, just before dinner, 
that the water all along under the castle wall 
was not more than three feet deep ; that she 
was timid about robbers walking along and 
climbing into her room. 

I banged my fist on the table. The — the — 
I could find no words. My rage was too great. 

So she had planned the whole thing. She had 
been thinking of this while the boy had been 
pouring out his heart to her in those wasted,- 
silly words. She had arranged the whole affair 
— she had dressed for it. Bah ! 

And now, I said to myself, what is to be done ? 
Tell the Baron ? Under his own roof ? Never I 
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Speak to her ? Why ? Well, it might do as a 
last resort, to get Sigurd free of her if need be 
— for she evidently intended to bind him to her. 
Speak to Sigurd himself ? Ah, but suppose he 
still loves her ! Could there be a more terrible 
disillusion? His words had been such as in- 
dicate a great love. But how had he lived up 
to them? Bah! Bah! Bah! If he had not 
meant them, he was as bad as she was. If he 
had, then how was he fallen. How weak he had 
been. Well, I came to the conclusion I must 
leave it till morning. I must see Sigurd first. 

I sat' by my fire, glooming, all night. 

In the morning I sent down word that I had 
a headache, and asked that my breakfast be sent 
up to me. I knew that Sigurd could not come 
to me till the girl who slept in the anteroom 
had gone down to her morning meal. 

What a difference breakfast makes, after a 
sleepless night ! There were broiled mushrooms 
on toast, and some nice little croquettes, and some 
buttered muffins, with coffee. 

When I was well entered on my croquettes, 
there came a knock at the door. I called out, 
"Enter!" and Sigurd came in and threw him- 
self into a chair. He avoided my look. He was 
silent. 

I went on drinking my coffee. "Will you 
have some breakfast ?" I asked. 
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He shook his head, and did not answer. I 
went on drinking my coffee. He rested his chin 
in his hands, and gazed at the ashes of the fire. 

" My friend," I said at last, " come here and 
drink this." And I poured him -put a big drink 
of brandy. 

He drank it down. Then he resumed his 
gazing at the ashes. 

"Do you think," he said at last, "that it is 
wrong to kill one's self ? " 

I got up, and lit a cigar carefully. Then I 
came over and took hold of his hand, and leaned 
over him and hugged him. "Sigurd," I said, "be 
a man ! We stand together, you and I. I love 
you with a friendship that means something. I 
know the whole affair. Now hold yourself 'to- 
gether, and remember what I say — my dear, 
dear boy. I respect you — are we friends ? " 

He jumped up and turned away. Then he 
turned toward me. "Nothing has happened," 
he said, lying bravely. " Nothing has hap- 
pened." 

" Don't be a fool," I replied dryly. " Now 
sit down and listen. I was on my own balcony 
last night, and I saw, and, I am ashamed to say, 
I heard, all that occurred. Now sit down quietly, 
and listen to me." 

He sat down, and lowered his head in his 
hands. 
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"First," I said, "please tell me if you think 
that I am going to lie to you ? " 

" No," he muttered. 

"Well," I continued, "then I will go on. I 
am going to hurt you, Sigurd. Please remem- 
ber that I feel that — please try to understand 
how it hurts me to hurt you." 

"If it is anything against her — "he began, 
raising his head. 

" Yes," I interrupted, " it is something against 
her. May I go on — hurting you — my friend ? " 

He nodded. 

"Sigurd," I said, "you are a fool. It is a 
friend's privilege to say such things. Now lis- 
ten, and hold yourself together. I heard that 
woman say last night, just before dinner, that 
the water all along the castle walls, and around 
the corners, was not more than three feet deep ; 
and that she was timid about robbers getting into 
her room. Now hold yourself in, and think." 

I turned my back and walked to the window. 
There was no sound. 

Then a voice spoke behind me. " She forgot ! 
She forgot ! " it said. 

" Hardly ! " I replied sarcastically. I heard 
him drop into a chair. After a while I turned 
around. " Sigurd ! " I exclaimed, " do you un- 
derstand now ? " He did not answer. " Si- 
gurd ! " I exclaimed again. 
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" Yes," lie said in a whisper. 

I approached him. "My friend," I said, 
" this is, perhaps, the hardest moment in your 
life. Try to hold yourself together, as I said 
before. It is the only thing for a man, a real 
man, to do. We must all learn to be anvils." 

After a few moments he replied. " But you 
do not seem to understand," he whispered; 
" you do not seem to understand. I love her. 
I hate her — but I love her ! " 

"You are learning a life's lesson in a mo- 
ment," I said. " You are learning more, even, 
than most men are ever cursed with having to 
realize. But remember that only a coward runs 
away from the truth. But a few men are strong 
enough, and brave enough, to face it. Be one 
of these. They have pride left. Keep it your- 
self ! " . 

He got up slowly. "Will you please help 
me to the bed ? " he asked, with a pitiful little 
smile. " I would like to lie down. I feel sick." 

I supported him across the room, and laid 
him down on my bed. He turned over with 
his face to the wall, and lay still. Occasionally 
a hard sob or two shook him, and made the bed 
creak ; but he did not turn toward me, and he 
spoke not a word. I rung for a servant after a 
while, and sent him for a fan, and then sat fan- 
ning him gently. 
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Hour after hour passed. It grew into the 
midday. A serving-man came to ask me what 
I would have for luncheon. For the first time 
in my life I had no appetite. 

The afternoon passed, and deepened into dusk. 
Then Sigurd turned restlessly, and faced me. 
He looked at me for some time in silence, then 
he glanced about the room. 

"Have you not cared to have any lunch?" 
he asked timidly, reaching out his hand for mine. 
I shook my head. 

" Don't cry," he continued softly ; " there is 
nothing to cry about." His eyes were so sad. 

He raised himself, and then got up. "No, 
don't help me," he said. "I feel as if I had 
been ill for a year." And he laughed. 

Well, I got him to wash and put on fresh 
clothes, and then I sent for a servant, and 
ordered a great dinner. I was ravenously hun- 
gry. I made Sigurd eat, and I plied him with 
old Madeira, and afterward I insisted on his 
lighting a good cigar. I had not seen either the 
Baron or any other of the company during the 
whole day ; but that did not matter. I had no 
time for them now ; and besides, the Baron was 
my friend. 

Then Sigurd and I talked. 

" How did it come so suddenly, this infatua- 
tion ? " I asked. 
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" I don't know," he answered, in his strange, 
new manner, " it was fate, I suppose." 

" Bah ! " I said. " It was plans — it was ! 
Have you promised anything?" 

He hung his head. "No — "he said, " we — 
we — did not speak of it." 

" Does she expect you again ? " I continued. 

"I do not know," he replied shortly. "We 
quarrelled." 

" Ah, indeed ! " I responded. " May I ask what 
about?" 

"I — I was angry — and displeased," he replied, 
" I hardly know why. She did not seem to un- 
derstand how I felt." 

I smiled and lit another cigar. 

"Do you remember what I asked you this 
morning," he continued, "about killing one's 
self? Well, I felt a little of that with her. 
But the realization has all come since — since I 
lost my respect for her," he went on bravely. 
"I am fallen — you heard what I said to her 
last night, before — well, my love was worthy 
then. But I dirtied it ! There is no other word 
for it ! Feeling as I did, loving the way I did, 
I desecrated it — I made it low — I fell — I was 
unworthy of it." 

I smoked in silence. 

" It makes no difference," he continued, after 
a moment, "that she proved — as she is. I 
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did not know that ! Though what occurred was 
not of my contriving, yet I did it ! The thing . 
isjthe same. I prated like a fool to her of love, 
of purity, of divinity, of reverence. And then 
I — No matter if she is bad, no matter if she 
did induce me, and make herself seductive. I 
did it ! I desecrated what I felt, the soul of me. 
I am fallen and vile, and I want to die." 

He ended bitterly, with a sob and a sneer. 

" Take some more Madeira," I said. And 
then I got up and began to walk up and down 
the room. 

" I wonder what her motive could have been ?" 
I considered aloud. "Did she want to marry 
you ? She could have done that without — that 
— I imagine. What could she have thought to 
gain? Or did she plan it all, and carry it through 
in a spirit of pure adventure ? Did she, in some 
mad mood of fatigue and animal rebellion, 
wildly cast all prudence to. the winds, to revel 
for once in the sense of rashness and wicked- 
ness ? I do not know. A woman's motives are 
so complex ; she has so many, often antagonistic 
ones — where a man would have but one single, 
simple, pure one. A longing for adventure is a 
woman's most dangerous mood. Sometimes, by 
some wild inconsistency, they joy in wantonness. 
A woman always has an advantage over a man 
who loves her. Woman's power is that she can 
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break our hearts. But the real man goes on 
living for all that." 

I turned to Sigurd. " My friend," I said, "we 
will leave here to-morrow morning ! " 

" Why not to-night ? " he asked wearily. 

" Because — " I commenced. But just then 
there came a knock at the door. 

" A note for Herr Ochs ! " said the serving- 
man. 

Sigurd tore it open slowly. 

"Good-by," it said simply. "It was very 
pretty ! " 

Sigurd folded it up and put it in the en- 
velope again, and placed it carefully in his 
pocket. 

"That is a good thing," I said. "A very 
good thing. We will go to-night." 

It took me just ten minutes to see the Baron, 
and ask him not to ask me any questions, and 
bid him good-by ; ten minutes to dress, and to 
get Sigurd to dress, in our tramping clothes 
again ; ten minutes to pack ; and five minutes 
to get down the back stairs and out to the gates ; 
thirty-five minutes in all. I don't think that 
Sigurd looked back as we went through the 
gates ; I know that I did not. 

We spent that night in the little inn in the 
village ; and next morning, after a breakfast of 
mutton, and eggs, and bacon, set out on our re- 
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turn trip to Manheim ; but we went by a differ- 
ent way. 

Then we went down the Rhine by steamer, 
stopping off every little while for a few days, at 
the cities famous for their wines or their cook- 
ing. At last we were home. It was a rest to 
both of us. 

I tried to interest Sigurd in my friends, or in 
books, or in horses, or in foreign affairs, or busi- 
ness, or cooking, but it was no use. He was 
quiet, but perfectly listless. He had grown very 
silent. Occasionally he would break a long pause 
by saying, more to himself than to me, " I am 
fallen." 

The thought seemed to haunt him. I did not 
like it. I remonstrated with him. 

During the winter we made little trips. But 
the changes did not seem to cheer him up much, 
and I began to worry exceedingly. He lost his 
appetite. I tried tempting him with all sorts of 
new dishes. I went into the kitchen myself and 
made things, and stood by him, and urged him 
to eat them. He smiled and complied. But as 
soon as I ceased urging, he ceased eating. His 
melancholy made me angry. I hate melan- 
choly. I fear that I was cross about it some- 
times. 

This went on all the winter. I was getting 
ill-tempered, and sad ; and used to growl toward 
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my old friends in a way that was anything but 
polite. 

One day in June, Sigurd and I had been out 
for a walk around the Alster. We arrived home 
late, and had to hurry to be ready for dinner. 
After dinner we sat a while in silence. Then 
Sigurd came over and took my hand. 

" You have been very good to me," he said. 
Then he dropped my hand and went out of the 
room, and upstairs to his own room. 

In a few moments I heard a shot. I sprang 
to my feet, and leaped up the stairs, calling for 
the cook and the butler. They came running 
after me. In a moment we arrived at Sigurd's 
door. I pushed it open. 

There he lay, with his head on the table, and 
the revolver lying on the floor beside him. He 
was quite dead. 

Clutched in his hand was a letter. I took it. 
" Good-by," it said. " It was very pretty ! " 

The cook broke out into wailing. " He will 
never again taste any of my pate's ! " he wept. 
" Never, never again ! Nor any more of my 
cream puffs ! nor any more of my walnut pud- 
dings ! nor any more of my broiled ducks ! " 

"Hush!" I said, "Hush!" burning the 
letter in the flame of the candle that stood by 
his head. 
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I met my friend Frederick Staffle in the caf e" 
of the hotel in Manheim. He was sitting at the 
only table that had a vacant place ; and, with 
an apology, I took it. We opened our news- 
papers; but they were not interesting. We 
frowned at one another, then we spoke to one 
another. We were both old men. 

That was the beginning of our friendship. 
We each felt that the other understood. And 
we had nothing to prevent our being friends. 
And we were both of us old bachelors ; we had 
no home cares to trouble us. We were both 
comfortably off. We were both lonely. 

He was a short, stout, old gentleman, with a 
somewhat military carriage, a bald head, and a 
long white mustache. I resembled him. 

But when he would sit silent and gaze search- 
ingly out of his deep-set eyes under their shaggy 
eyebrows, with a cynical, sad smile about his 
mouth, I would lean back and laugh, and talk, 
and make jokes, and tell stories. 

When he would be witty, I would be humor- 
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ous; when he would be satirical, I would be 
palliating. Yet he was the kindest man that I 
have ever known; and the saddest — perhaps 
that was why. 

We had both travelled ; and we were both 
fairly well read men. But, at the reminiscences, 
where he would grin at the follies, I would ex- 
claim at. the virtues; where he would analyze 
the shortcomings, I would expatiate on the ac- 
quirements. He said that, in reality, I was the 
more cynical of the two, though unconsciously 
so ; for while I expected nothing good from 
humanity, and was always surprised to receive 
it ; he, on the other hand, expected too much, 
and was always disappointed in not finding it. 
Perhaps so. 

And then again, he believed in no religion; 
he had even ceased to think about it, he said ; 
while I believed in it just because I did not 
care to think about it. 

And our personal ways and habits were differ- 
ent. He would get up and go to bed when he 
pleased, and eat when and what he liked. I 
had my settled hours, and my diet was a great 
care to me. And he dressed how he pleased ; 
I liked to be in fashion. 

He spoke little; I talked much. He never 
asked questions; I liked to. He looked older 
than he was ; I was older than I looked — un- 
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happily. He hated women; I enjoyed their 
society greatly. He was calm ; I was enthusi- 
astic. 

Yet we understood one another. We had 
some tastes in common, it is true. We were 
both frnd of music. But I played love-songs on 
my violin ; while he played gypsy dance-music, 
and dirges, on his 'cello. 

We both liked books. But he read poetry, 
and metaphysics, and battle stories; while I 
read what are called the standard authors. 
And I liked newspapers, but he seldom read 
them. 

We both liked travelling. But he sat and 
dreamed cynical dreams in the hotel; while I 
went out to see the monuments, and collected 
leaves from the places of * interest, as me- 
mentoes. 

We both liked privacy. But while I liked it 
most at dusk, before the lamps were lit ; he, on 
the other hand, felt lonely then, and preferred 
crowds of people more at that time than at any 
other. I was sentimental ; he was sad. 

The truth is, I was happy, and he was not. 

We had our apartments together. But he 
had his private library, to which he would re- 
tire when I had company. I used to get him 
to come out sometimes, after he had assured 
himself that I had nobody there that he did not 
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want to see. Children bored him. They de- 
lighted me. And I liked young men. He hated 
them. And he was shy. I was jolly. People 
liked me, and forgot me. They shunned him, 
and remembered him. I liked society. He 
sneered at it. I belonged to many clubs. He 
cared to belong to none. 

Every year we made a trip somewhere into 
the country. On those trips we argued con- 
tinually. We always took opposite views. I 
asserted. He dissented. I demonstrated. He 
analyzed. Neither of us ever convinced the 
other. It remained unsettled. And I sighed 
over him ; while he laughed at me. 

Our friendship deepened as the years went on. 
It deepened and grew. I had never before 
experienced so deep an emotion. He was in- 
tensely dear to me. And I think that I was 
dear to him. I felt so much older than he was ; 
I was a man of the world ; while he was a 
dreamer. But, sometimes, I caught him looking 
at me in a peculiar way — as if he felt older 
than I was. 

As I say, our friendship grew and deepened 
as the years went on. 

And then came that fifteenth of June. 

My friend had been feeling badly for the past 
three or four days. He had had trouble with 
his chest, and a sbortness of breath. But this 
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evening his eyes were brighter, and I thought 
that he felt better. 

We had dined in the big hotel dining-room, 
and had then come up to our own apartments. 
We had gone into his library, and he had ordered 
his valet to bring us our coffee and liquor there, 
while my valet saw about the cigars. We were 
luxurious. But while I enjoyed it, it merely 
amused him. 

I commented on the fact of his looking better. 

" It is excitement," he answered ; " this is an 
anniversary." 

He had never referred to his private life before 
our meeting, and though I was always a great 
questioner, yet I had never inquired anything 
from him ; nor he from me. Indeed, I have a 
theory that friendship needs no passport, that 
one should accept a friend without recommenda- 
tions, and examinations, and questioning, or not 
at all. A man's private affairs are his private 
affairs. I believe in privacy. So I made no com- 
ment, but only stirred my coffee, and sipped it. 

My friend smiled. " Thank you," he said. 
" I know that it is hard to stifle one's curiosity. 
But would you care to hear my experiences ? " 

" Oh, no," I answered indifferently. " If you 
care to relate them, why — " 

" It is very good of you to put it that way," 
he replied ; " I would like to tell you to-night." 
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" Oh, in that case, of course ! " I replied. " To 
tell the truth, I — I have long been anxious to 
know." 

He smiled again. " Listen, then ! " he said. 

" I lived far in the Black Forest, by the order 
of my parents, all through my boyhood. I did 
not understand. I knew that other young men 
of lesser family than I went to the university, 
and, later, entered the world. But I remained 
in the seclusion of a little forest inn, in com- 
pany with a dreaming and taciturn old tutor, till 
I was twenty years old. 

We had our own apartments at the back of 
the house. We received great packages, of books. 
A fashionable tailor arrived occasionally and 
carefully supplied me with clothes. The people 
of the inn treated us with consideration. We 
had no lack of money. 

I studied in the morning, and in the after- 
noons rode or walked through the forest pathsj 
and in the evening we read. 

As I look back at these years now, I realize 
that I had a feeling of the unnaturalness of it 
all from the first. Occasionally I would re- 
ceive a letter from a lady, — a polite and mildly 
interested letter. It was from my mother. 
Frequently I would receive presents of money ; 
they were from my father. I knew no more of 
my parents. 
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In the summer my tutor and I made little 
journeys in the forest. In the winter we sat 
and read. Gradually our books filled our rooms ; 
— and at last the obsequious landlord put 
another room at our disposal, to use as a library. 
Here my tutor, who was a learned and dreamful 
man, gave me lessons on the 'cello. 

We saw nobody. We were hermits. I had 
no friends. I had never spoken to a woman, 
except the innkeeper's wife and the servants 
and a few peasants. I had never met a man of 
my own class. 

As I grew up I began to get impatient. Books 
no longer satisfied me. I would not lower my- 
self by asking questions about my family, — a 
thing which I felt that I ought to know about. 
I felt unnatural. I grew cross. My tutor 
wrote to my father. 

I remember the afternoon when my parents 
arrived. I was walking back and forth before 
the door of the inn, scowling, with my hands 
behind me. A stout old gentleman, and a rosy, 
fatuous, complacent lady, drove up in an open 
carriage. The innkeeper ran out, welcoming 
them profusely. I stood and glared at them 
from the doorway. 

Then the innkeeper hurried round the side 
of the house to find his wife. The visitors 
came up the garden path and brushed past me 
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in the doorway. I was gloomy, and frowned as 
they went by me, and the lady drew a little 
aside. 

In a few minutes my tutor hurried out and 
found me. He led me inside and presented me 
to the visitors. 

" Your son ! " he said, bowing. 

That afternoon we all went away. I bid 
good-by to the innkeeper and his wife, and the 
servants, and left them packing up my books. 
In the evening, when we arrived in the neigh- 
boring little city, which I had never visited, the 
tutor left us, telling me that he would see me 
" At home." I never saw him again. 

That night, after my mother had retired, my 
father and I sat opposite one another, in the 
cafe of the hotel. We talked of the weather. 
I told him of the condition of the crops, and 
asked him what he thought of Plato. Then a 
silence fell between us. We sat drinking our 
beer and smoking our cigars. I was angry, 
strange, dimly disturbed, and disappointed. He 
was a little embarrassed underneath his bland- 
ness. We eyed one another furtively. I was too 
proud to ask questions. He did not understand. 

After a while I got up, excused myself 
gruffly, and went to bed. He seemed relieved. 

The next afternoon we arrived at our town 
house in Blitzenburg. Here I was given my 
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apartments, a valet, some horses, and a large 
sum of money, and left alone. 

The next day several young men were intro- 
duced to me. I was embarrassed; they were 
suave. I was cross ; they were plausible. I 
was taciturn ; they talked — with one another 
and at me. 

I spoke to them about books. They said 
that they had read them, but they seemed to 
know nothing^ about them. I reflected that 
they lied; and I was disgusted. 

I spoke to them about wrestling, one of the 
few things, besides books, that I knew. They 
seemed politely interested. I proposed a bout 
in the drawing-room, where the carpet was 
thick and soft. They laughed, and seemed 
astonished. I reflected again that they were 
lying. So I became taciturn. I was relieved 
when they left. 

The next day a royal personage came to the 
house. I was led in to be presented to him. 
The servants whispered. There was a reverent 
hush in the place. I was ushered into the 
drawing-room by the tiptoeing butler. 

My father was there, smiling in a corner. My 
mother was there, sitting complacently. The 
royal personage was there, in a big easy-chair. 

He glanced at me critically, a little amusedly, 
as I came in. He seemed a trifle embarrassed. 
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He was a short, puffy man, with a tired smile, 
supercilious eyebrows, and an unintellectual fore- 
head. 

I bowed. He smiled. My father beamed. 
My mother gurgled, and rubbed her eyes with 
her tiny handkerchief. I wondered why. 
Then we conversed. And then my father 
whispered to me that I could go. I went, glad 
to be away from the bore of it all. 

After a while my father came to me. 

" You did very well," he said, stroking his 
white waistcoat, complacently. "Wonderful 
man, His Royal Highness ! " 

" Yes ? " I answered. " But he seems a very 
ordinary sort of person." 

My father was shocked. 

A few evenings afterward my parents gave 
a dinner party. I learned from the garrulous 
butler that my father was a chamberlain at the 
court. I had not liked to ask him himself any 
questions about his position ; and he was one of 
those men who take it for granted that every- 
body knows everything that he thinks every- 
body should know. 

The guests at the dinner party stared at me. I 
thought that I caught the words, " The savage ! " 

I had never before seen women half naked. 
I asked one of the men, who was profusely 
decorated with little badges, if these were decent 
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women. He stared at me — and then at them. 
He grinned. 

"Do whatever you please in public," he 
answered. " Only don't speak about it ! " 

" I thought so," I replied, disgusted. And he 
laughed. 

I sat between two of the women, a fat one 
and a thin one. The fat one had a tiny appe- 
tite, -trembled when she laughed, talked foolishly 
about her son in the ministry, smelt heavily 
of perfume, and drew away from me. The 
thin one ate enormously, tangled herself up, 
and bored me, in the mazes of an unsalubrious 
genealogy, and tapped my arm with her fan, 
and giggled. 

After dinner I sat in the library with a book, 
and as soon as nobody was looking hastened away 
to my own room. What low people they were, 
and what fools ! So this was the class of per- 
sons that my parents received — limber-backed, 
lewd-eyed, weak-jawed courtiers, and slow, rever- 
ential, portentous councillors, who ponderously 
made a profession of amusement. And the 
women ! Pah ! I went and washed my hands 
because my fingers smelt of perfume. And then 
I came back and sat down, and fell to dreaming 
of Hebe, and Dorothea, and Miranda. 

Fool that I was ! I had not learned to sneer ! 

I was a dreamer. I found it out afterward. 
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And I was a savage. But I should not have 
been cast into such a life. For I was also a 
gentleman. 

A few evenings after the dinner, my parents 
insisted on taking me to a Court ball. I went 
grudgingly. How nasty and how silly it was ! I 
had left a chapter of Leibnitz just in the middle. 

The palace was lit up to a vulgar extent; the 
.gilding and the exaggeration of it all made it 
look like a Jew's Paradise. The women gave it 
a Mohammedan appearance. The little, gay, 
bald, silly men, in their badges and jewellery, 
made it look like a cartoon in a comic paper — 
wonderfully so. 

People exclaimed, " How royal ! " I thought, 
" How blatant ! " 

I began to rearrange adjectives in my mind. 
I began to feel that I had made a mistake in 
my conception of Nero, Caligula, Ivan the Ter- 
rible, and King Lear. Could it be possible that 
nobody looks kings in the face ? Were men's 
minds on their knees in the presence of such 
persons ? I would stand mentally upright. 
And I sneered ! What a bore it was ! 

Even if I could have danced, I would not have 
liked to be so near those females. And I had 
nothing to say to any of these men ; though 
several had addressed me with empty words. I 
stood in a corner and watched the quiet old 
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diplomats passing about. They seemed so ready 
and suave, and yet a little tired ; it must all be 
so commonplace to tbem. How I would hate 
to be a diplomat. 

After a while my father came and led me 
over to a young man dressed rather more simply 
than the rest. I was introduced to him — 
" presented," they called it. He was a Prince. 
His name was Rudolf. 

From the first he seemed to take a liking 
to me. But — and be this remembered — the 
man's character, aside from an intense feeling 
of hate and disgust, never made any impression 
on me whatever ; he simply had none. 

He was a short, slim young man, with a 
faint mustache, a small voice, a weak hand, 
and a slight baldness. His watery eyes glim- 
mered through his glasses, he stuttered a little ; 
he smiled aimlessly; he gave me the impression 
of being a trifle weak-minded. 

He took my arm, and we walked about, to the 
envy of the courtiers. It bored me. How could 
any man feel this any honor — to be walked 
about by a person whom he did not respect ? 
Ah, but they did respect him ! They reverenced 
him. For what ? Because he was a Prince ! 
But a Prince is only a place ! This man him- 
self is a nobody ! Ah, but a Prince was a great 
man ! No, this Prince, this Great Prince, was 
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a very little man ! Fools ! The damnable rust 
of reverence had eaten the bravery out of their 
hearts ! They could not, would not, see straight. 
They were cowards ! 

This was the argument that I worked out for 
myself as the little person walked me up and 
down. He piped commonplaces to me in his 
wilted voice. But I did not hear; I was 
thinking. 

Is humanity this way, I reflected. Are these 
people, these women, and these jumping-jack 
men, really the best that nature can do ? 

I drew a long breath. And then I sneered at 
humanity ! 

That sneer was an epoch. It marked a de- 
gree of cynicism which few men ever pass. 

I was twenty years old, and I had known the 
world for a week, and I had seen only the best 
of it — the "highest." 

Well, I had lived this life for two months. 
I grew full of a bitter hate against humanity. 
I was utterly tired, and utterly cynical. When 
a man, and still worse, a boy, loses all belief 
it is a tragedy. What matter if fools make 
light of a catastrophe of the soul. Fools never 
understand. K. There are no tragedies so great as 
those that pass unnoticed in a man's own heartX 
It is natural that fools should not understand ; 
little visions see only small dimensions. And 
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the fall from a dreamer to a cynic is too tremen- 
dous to be contained in the mental horizon of a 
fool. 

At the end of two months I rebelled. I told 
my parents that I was neither a fool nor a black- 
guard, and that if they did not leave me alone, I 
would leave them alone. 

My mother wept. She talked about maternal 
love. Cynicism and disillusion had grown upon 
me ; so I answered her, that birth was an animal 
accident, and that while maternal love was a very 
beautiful thing in principle, yet it was hardly 
complimentary, for it had not chosen. I said 
that the vanity of self-reproduction was the 
commonest of vanities, and partook more of 
fatuous self-complacency than of intelligent 
interest. 

And then I turned toward my father. But 
he speechlessly waved his hand toward my 
mother, and I turned back again. 

I reminded her that I had never been happy. 
I told her that her only idea of happiness for me 
was what would make herself happy. I told her 
that her heart might care something about me, 
but that her mind certainly did not. 

All this was true; — so true that they gave me 
an allowance, and sent me off to the country the 
next day. Here I took up my residence in an 
inn, and passed my days reading, or wandering 
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about the neighborhood. And, except for the 
visits of Prince Kudolf, who came to worry me 
in his idleness, I was content. But happy ! No ! 
The chance of that had gone with my dreams, 
my illusions, and my respects. This was in the 
autumn. 

And now my story really opens. I fell in love. 

Ah, that . boy's ecstasy ! All my bitter cyni- 
cisms and all my poisonous thoughts receded 
out of sight and belief, on the appearance of the 
innkeeper's daughter. And then, when she 
would go away, they would come back again. 
(God ! I am too cynical to take even my sorrows 
seriously.) 

Yes, sentimental as it sounds, it was the inn- 
keeper's daughter ! Sentimental things happen 
sometimes, unfortunately. 

She was tall, and fair, and laughing ; a slight, 
wild-haired figure, with roguish eyes, and a voice 
full of merriment. Sad men are always attracted 
by laughter. 

I had day-dreams about her. I imagined 
her modest, and chaste, and understanding. I 
credited her with nobilities. I believed her 
strong, brave, pure, and independent-minded. I 
thought that her clean, courageous, and chival- 
rous nature would never stoop to the low things 
of the world, however universal. I thought that 
she was above, I thought that she was different, 
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utterly different. Fool! I had not yet wholly 
learned to sneer. 

The little Prince Rudolf — I suppose you see 
what is coming — saw the girl. 

He condescended. He put up his eye-glasses. 
He was supercilious like that polite blackguard, 
Chesterfield, or any other cad. 

One night, when I was asleep, he arrived, 
and, with the consent of the girl, and the help 
of her parents, he took her away to the city as 
his mistress. The next morning the mother told 
me. Yes, it happened, unbelievable as it sounds! 

Now, what should I do ? This I asked myself 
when I was out of the place, and in another inn. 
For I hated the city too much to go back to it. 

What should I do ? Kill myself ? For that 
woman ? No ! Kill her ? Was she worth it ? 
No ! Kill him ? Because he has taken from me 
a woman of such a character ? No ! 

I shut myself up in my room that night. I 
thought all night. As the first light of the 
winter dawn came in the room, I lifted my head 
and gazed toward the east. Then I sneered at 
love! 

When I came downstairs, the landlord's wife, 
who was making the fire, glanced at my face, 
and then snatched her child out of my path. 
But the dog came and licked my hand. 

Two months later I came up to the city for a 
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day. Two of the young fools of the Prince's 
suite passed me ; they bowed, and giggled, and 
turned to look after me. 

Then I met Eudolf the low. He offered me 
his hand. There are not many men that can 
say truthfully that they have cut the acquaint- 
ance of a Prince. I am happy to remark that 
some ten or more of his followers were with him 
at the time. 

And now I come to the most curious part of 
my story. 

On the evening of the day that I had cut the 
Prince — this evening is the anniversary of it — I 
returned to my inn outside the city. 

Here I was sitting after dinner in my room, 
when the landlord came to me and told me in 
an awed voice that the Prince was below and 
wanted to see me. I told him to send the per- 
son to me. My heart was hot with rage and 
disgust. Why had he come? How could he, 
after what I had done to him that afternoon ! 
One of my feelings, as I had insulted him, had 
been that I was happily cutting myself off from 
all the life in which he lived, forever. 

I lighted a cigar and waited for him. 

In a few minutes he came in. He was 
flushed, and his weak eyes blinked. He sat 
down and fanned himself with his handkerchief, 
and gazed at me. 
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" Shut the door," I said. 

He got up and shut it. 

" Well ! " I growled, when he sat down 
again. 

" Don't be a fool ! " he exclaimed in his high 
voice. " My father has sent me here to tell you 
something." 

I growled again. 

"I think that you are mad," he continued. 
" You are a savage — and — believe me, very 
ridiculous. Bad manners are only boorish." 

" Go on, lackey ! " I interrupted. He did not 
hear the name. 

" Well," he continued, " my father, who is a 
good old sort, is willing to forgive you ; but he 
thinks that you ought to know one thing." 

I stared. The whole affair was so utterly 
strange. That was a Prince sitting there, bring- 
ing me a message from the king, his father. 

" Yes," resumed the creature, " yes, you ought 
to know one thing. Though, after your absurd 
and unprecedented treatment of me this after- 
noon, I hardly feel like being polite to you." 
He glared at me like a rat as he spoke. 

"Go on — go on," I sneered impatiently. 

"Well," he replied, "well, it's just this — 
you are his son — my father's, you know. 
Your reputable mother is an old flame of 
his." 
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I felt my heart grow cold, and I swallowed 
once or twice. I was too dazed to be excited. 
After a while realization came with a rush. I 
looked over, and saw the creature, my half- 
brother, giggling in the corner. 

" God ! " he exclaimed, " you look funny ! " 

" So," I replied slowly, " so, I am the king's 
bastard am I ? And the brother of you ! And 
my mother is — Bad blood — " I broke off. 
"Bad blood!" 

I was still a little dazed. Then my cynicism 
came to my relief. 

" Tell me," I said, my whole heart loathing 
him with an utter sneer, "tell me, is there a 
mentally upright or an honorable man on this 
earth? I suppose you think that there is a 
pride in being tainted with your blood ! You 
false friend, you lewd thing ! Your weak brain 
is tickled to be a flattered ape ! Ah ! you 
unutterable weakness ! " 

He got to his feet slowly. He trembled with 
rage. He clutched the arms of his chair. He 
rose and hissed at me — " Stop ! Do you know 
what you are saying ? " 

"Better than you will ever comprehend it," 
I answered furiously. 

I advanced on him. He sank into his place 
again with his jaw drooping, and his feet cud- 
dled under the edge of the chair. 
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"You low thing!" I continued. "You, 
you, you, a ruler of men ! You have not the 
will of one of your footmen ! What do you 
know, doll ? Three languages, your family's 
disreputable genealogy, and the silly rules of 
your court goose-drill ! Truly, it is easier to fill 
a vacuum than a solid ! Oh, learned Prince ! 
Oh, stuffed emptiness ! 

" And your heart, your little, low, bad heart ! 
Love from such as you, can only be an insult. 
You could not conceive it otherwise ! You 
think, in the vanity of your self -reverence, (rev- 
erence, good God !) that you can demand women 

— and they come ! I would rather kiss the 
devil's toe than touch your hand ! " 

The Prince struggled in his chair. My voice 
fell to a low tone. 

" Prince Rudolf ! " I said pointing at him. 
" Prince Rudolf ! you have come here to-night 
to tell me that my mother was not a good 
woman. Ah, well ! I lost respect long ago. 
You have come here to tell me that my so-called 
father was not my father. You have come here 
to tell me that my real father is a seducer, and 
therefore a blackguard, and no gentleman. And 
you have come here to tell me that you — you 

— are — my brother. Also, you — you — my 
brother, and you — you — my friend, are the 
man that has seduced the girl that I respected. 
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No matter if she fell, you would have tried, any- 
how. The motive is your fault. The fall is hers. 

" I do not speak of myself. I do not speak 
of the poison, the bitterness, the disgust, and 
disappointment, and disillusion that the life of 
you and your kind has cast into my soul. You 
would not understand. I long for words to tell 
you the disgust that you fill me with. You do 
not understand ; you think I am a fool. That is 
the fool's verdict. Now, Prince Rudolf," and I 
advanced on him, " go, I have no more words. 
Go ! I wish to be alone ! Go ! " 

As I heard the door below slam I sat down in 
my chair. I sat still for a while. 

Then I lifted my head and sneered. Can you 
imagine what I sneered at? Truly, I do not 
know. I think that it was at what poets call, 
"All!" 

What else was left to me ? 

The next morning I received an order of 
exile. 

Since then I have travelled. I never saw 
any of the people that I have mentioned again. 
You will, I hope, pardon my not telling you my 
real name ; it would only hurt you to possibly 
hear it mentioned hereafter. 

As for the world, — well, people said that I 
was a savage. 

I have been a traveller, and a musician, and a 
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well-to-do gentleman since, as you know. That 
is all. Shall I play for you? " 

And my friend Frederick Staffle took up his 
'cello. 

"It is a wonderful story!" I exclaimed. 
" Wonderful ! I had no idea that such things 
could happen nowadays." 

He smiled sardonically. "There is still 
wonder, and romance, and strangeness in the 
sordid world," he said. He was looking at me 
oddly. 

" Yes," I answered. "What is the matter ? " 

" Nothing," he replied. " Nothing. I do not 
feel well. Come, let me play for you." 

" A wonderful story ! " I muttered. " A 
wonderful story ! It explains many things, my 
friend. Ah, well ; a strange story." 

But he would not let me speak. He seized 
his bow, and grinned at me, as he made it 
shriek hoarsely across the strings. 

Then he stopped. "Do you know what is 
the matter ? " he said. His voice was hard, and 
his eyes were blazing. " Well, it is that I was 
created utterly without the faculty of reverence. 
I could not respect low things. The universal- 
ity of a thing was to me no reason for its being 
excellent. I always believed that most people 
were fools, and, therefore, that public opinion 
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was nonsense. I have never been able to falsely 
dignify the innately undignified. I have never 
been able to be bogus. And I have never been 
able to run away from the truth. I have al- 
ways felt that I must face the literal fact. I 
dare not lie to myself. I want to be honest 
with myself, and to be able to look myself in 
the face. I am no mental coward, to hide my 
frightened convictions behind other men's opin- 
ions. Nor am I an empty thing, willing to fill 
myself with dead men's dictums, and with other 
men's conclusions, and then call myself wise — 
who am a fool, well stuffed. Nor am I willing 
to prostitute my soul to acceptance of low stand- 
ards, for the reason that is not a reason, because 
they are customary. God ! how I hate rever- 
ence, and custom, and the goose-drill of fools ! 
I sneer ; what else is there left for an idealist 
who faces the truth ? Now listen." 

And again he rasped the bow across the 
strings. Then he began to play. I sat buried 
in my huge chair; I was almost dazed. How 
strange ! What a revelation ! So this was my 
friend, my calm, smiling, witty, cynical friend, 
Herr Frederick Staffle. Could this wild, re- 
vengeful, bitter, crazy, hating, old man be that 
calm gentleman ? I wondered. Then the music 
roused me. 

I gazed at my friend in amazement. I had 
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no idea that he could play so. He grinned back 
at me. 

"It is dreams that I am playing now," he 
said. Oh, the bitterness in his voice ! 

The music wailed and ran, yet ever rose into 
a higher tone through a slower movement. It 
swung slowly, like a swing, but it gained a little 
ecstasy with each swing. It grew more and 
more mournful, and more and more beautiful. 
I felt my eyes grow hot. The sadness and the 
sublimity of it ! 

" Disillusion ! " my friend exclaimed. 

There was a slight faltering in the music, 
then a hesitancy. The swing began again, and 
then suddenly there was a sick swoop of the 
tone, a swerve downward, a bass, rough, raucous 
noise. The bow rasped. And then began the 
very devil's tune. It swung — the swing was 
the same as that of the dream. But it was a 
diabolical thing now. Devils were swinging; 
and the terrible music rose, as that of the dream 
had done, but it rose not into ecstasy, it rose 
into hateful laughter. It laughed, and laughed, 
and laughed, and laughed ! And occasionally it 
broke off with a groan. Then it hissed and 
rasped ; and then it yelled into the laughter 
again ! It groaned its horrible tone into my 
heart. I felt crazy. I half rose in my chair. 
It was damnable ! 
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" And now," my friend exclaimed, " old age ! " 

The air was still resonant with the unholy 
discords of the music of disillusion. But these 
monotonous, flat, dull tones deadened the echoes. 
The bow dragged back and forth. Still in a 
cold sweat with the hateful music just past, now 
I felt the hot tears rising to my eyes again. I 
understood this. The notes mourned. Some- 
times a little pitiful jubilation would steal into 
their monotony. But it was forced, and would 
soon die out again. The dull sighs of regret muf- 
fled it. And through this music, as through 
the two musics preceding, there was the same 
swing. But now it was the echo of a tune. It 
was distant. All the long sounds were dull. 
It was awful in its repetition. It ached ; it was 
tired; it mourned; it was monotonous — monoto- 
nous — '- monotonous — 

It stopped — there was a false note. 

I jumped in my chair, and sat up. I was 
startled out of my revery. I sat up with the 
tears in my eyes, and looked suddenly, fixedly, 
at my friend. 

The bow still rested on the strings. But his 
head had fallen forward. I could just see the 
shadow of a bitter smile on his lips. 

I got up. I felt my hair rise. My hands 
grew cold. 

I approached him, and knelt down, and looked 
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into his eyes. As I touched him the bow slid 
from the strings without a sound. 

He was dead ! 

That night I read my friend's instructions as 
to what should be done with his body. And 
then I carried them out. 

He was always strange. I did not like to be 
so, for I did not like to attract attention. But 
he did not deign to try not to be so, for he did 
not mind attracting attention. 

I liked humanity too well to care to shock it. 
He disliked it too much to care about it. 

I had his body cremated. His white ashes 
were placed in a little jar. Then I set out to 
fulfil his instructions. 

Outside of the city there was a little cafe* 
where we used to go sometimes. There were 
sunny fields and little bits of heavy forest 
around it. It was a small, ordinary place, by 
the side of the road, with a great garden full of 
flowers behind it. 

Well, I got up on this June morning while it 
was still dark. My valet helped me to dress ; 
and I departed in a carriage, before it was light, 
with the jar containing the ashes under my arm. 

I arrived at the cafe" before the day broke. 
The proprietor and his wife and the servants 
were up, ready to receive me. They were won- 
dering, and awed, and excited. I went through 
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the caf 6, preceded by the landlord with a candle, 
and came out into the dark garden. Here I made 
him blow the candle out. Then I undid the little 
jar. The inn people stood behind me in a crowd. 
I could hear their whispering in the darkness. 
We waited. Gradually the black dark grew pal- 
lid. I could see the outlines of the garden. The 
east became yellow, the light grew. I could see 
the tall stalks of the flowers. The light grew. 
I could distinguish their colors. 

Now I advanced down the garden walk, and 
stopped, facing a brilliant patch of blossoms. 
The dew sparkled on them. 

The day broke. And just as the sunlight 
struck across the world, I lifted the jar, and 
cast the soft white ashes abroad on the flowers 
in the dawn. 

Then I broke the jar, placing the pieces care- 
fully on the ground among the stalks. And 
then I went back to the house. 

I asked for a mug of my friend's favorite 
beer, and I drank to him silently. 

"Oh, Sir!" whispered the landlord's wife, 
" the tears are falling into the glass." 

It was ridiculous. I was ashamed. I blew 
my nose loudly. 

And then I drove back home in the carriage, 
in the daybreak. There was mist over the 
fields. I was so lonely ! 
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I wonder if my friend could have been so 
lonely for me ? Ah, well, he was lonely by na- 
ture, like all dreamers and disappointed men ; 
but I was not. He lived in himself, battling 
with his ideals ; and I lived in the world. 

I realized that I had never understood. But 
I think he perhaps understood me. 

He was disappointed. He did not see how 
any man who thought could help being so. I 
saw no reason for disappointment. Happiness 
is the hardest habit to get into, but the easiest 
to fall out of. 

And I was happy. He was not. 
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I am Count Darnburg of Darnburg — Count 
Wilhelm Rudolf Johan Saxeman Darnburg of 
Darnburg. 

The place from which I derive my title is a 
straggling little village and a ruinous old castle, 
situated on a small lake in the forests of Bo- 
hemia. Only a few maps show the place. There 
are two hundred and fifty foresters in the village, 
and the nearest railroad is twenty-five miles dis- 
tant. There is no trade, no travelling, and no 
society. Nobody ever comes here, either mer- 
chant or tourist. There is no newspaper, no 
post-office, no shop, and no hotel — only a four- 
room inn for the accommodation of neighboring 
foresters and charcoal-burners. There are four 
small boats on the lake. A stony path winds 
away among the fir trees. That is all. 

The houses of the village are one story high, 
built of squared tree trunks, and arranged in a 
straggling line along one side of the lake. There 
is no church ; but a priest visits us about once 
a month, coming on a mule, a day's journey 
from the railroad. There is no school. Few of 
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the people can read. They chop and fish and 
sleep, and drink their home-made beer, and cul- 
tivate their flower-gardens. The men are stal- 
wart, and rough, and taciturn ; the girls are fat 
and dull and smiling. That is Darnburg. 

On a rocky island in the middle of the lake 
rises a brown structure that looks like a fort. 
It is four stories high, with a pointed, brown- 
tiled roof, and walls ten feet thick. It has 
a few long, narrow windows, filled with old 
colored glass. There is a rusty portcullis ; and 
a worm-eaten drawbridge, that has not been 
raised for a century, connects the island with 
the shore. 

Inside, there are about fifty rooms on all the 
four stories together, and a great banqueting- 
hall on the first floor. A winding stone stair- 
way leads to the roof. 

This is the castle of Darnburg. 

And here I lived till I was forty years old ; 
with ten fat, sleepy, old servants, a library of 
five thousand vellum-bound books, a cellar of 
wonderful old Bohemian wines, and an armory 
filled with the obsolete weapons of fifteen gen- 
erations of ancestors. 

In the summer I fished in the lake, and wan- 
dered in the forest ; in the winter, I read in the 
library, looking out through the colored win- 
dows at the snow-laden landscape and the white 
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mountain peaks in the distance. The fishermen 
paid me a tenth of the products of the sale of 
the dried fish which was carried to the rail- 
road once a month. The wood-cutters paid me 
a tenth of the value of the timber they cut in 
my forests ; the charcoal burners paid me a tenth 
of the pay they received for their charcoal. I 
owned the lake, and the castle, and the village, 
and the forests. Out of what I received I paid 
my ten servants, kept the castle in some sort of 
repair, and laid by a little bit extra every year. 

My parents had died when I was a boy. I 
hardly remembered them. Once, when I was 
twenty, I had made a visit of a month to Vienna, 
gone to Court, been unhappy, fallen in love four 
times — once a week — fought four duels, thrown 
a year's income to the lackeys, and then retired 
to my lonely castle again. 

I had always intended to revisit Vienna ; but 
as the years went by, I put it off, and put it off, 
and grew more and more settled in my isolation, 
till the Capitol became a dream to me. I grew 
as gloomy and as taciturn as one of my own 
foresters. But still I lived in state ! 

Every evening I would dress myself carefully 
for dinner, my grim old valet assisting me, and 
as I entered the great banquet hall, at one end 
of which my table was placed on a dais, the four 
blue-liveried footmen would salute me as they 
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stood in twos on either side of the door. I dined 
off silver plate, with the dull banners that my 
ancestors had won in forgotten wars drooping 
over my head. 

After the trout from the lake and the venison 
from the forest were partaken of and removed, 
the old steward poured out into a great colored 
glass goblet, old wine from my cellar, out of a 
cobwebbed bottle. Then he would light my 
long pipe for me, and bow, and return to the 
end of the room, dismissing the other servants. 
I would sit, and sip, and smoke, and ask him 
the news of the day — how many fish had been 
caught in the lake, how many trees had been 
felled in the forest, whether or not the leaky boat 
had been repaired, and such like trivial gossip. 

At ten o'clock he would gravely precede me 
to my room, candle in hand. Here my valet 
would give me my dressing-gown and slippers, 
and bow, and leave me beside the great fire with 
a pile of books on the table. 

So I lived till I was forty years old. 

That autumn was a chilly and dark one. The 
leaves turned early, and the stork that nested on 
the roof inside the parapet departed for the south 
three weeks sooner than usual. All through the 
day great, ragged, fleecy clouds sailed wind-driven 
across the sky, and there was a constant ripple 
oil the lake. At night the breeze moaned round 
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the brown corners of the castle, and the draught 
stirred the old banners in the banqueting-hall, 
uneasily. 

It was the evening of the fourth of October, 
and I was sitting silently at my dinner, while 
the steward was just in the act of pouring out 
my wine, when I heard a commotion at the other 
end of the room. A servant entered, and beck- 
oned to the steward, and when he came, whis- 
pered to him excitedly. The steward approached. 

" Your Excellency," he said, (he had an Italian 
way,) " there is a party of strangers at the gate, 
who wish to see you." 

" Strangers ! " I exclaimed. " And to see me ? " 

"That is," replied the steward, "they are 
travellers. They say that they want shelter from 
the storm. They are far out of their way. Per- 
haps your Excellency does not know that the first 
snow of the year is falling — very heavily." 

" No," I answered. " What are they, Rudolf ? " 

"Your Excellency can receive them," the man 
said, bowing. 

" Very well," I replied. " Bid them come in 
here. And set more places." 

The servants hastened to obey my commands, 
and the table was ready just as the door was 
thrown open and the strangers were ushered in. 
There entered first an old gentleman in a great 
fur coat, over the collar of which his white mus- 
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tache stuck out fiercely. Behind him came a 
younger man, with a military swagger. Then 
entered a tall, quiet person dressed in black. 
And then — a lady ! 

I rose to my feet. " Madame," I said, " and 
these gentlemen, your escort, you are most wel- 
come to my castle. I am Count Darnburg." 

She bowed and smiled. " I thank you heart- 
ily, sir," she said. "We were riding toward 
Schafflehausen and lost the path, and, after 
wandering all the afternoon in the forest, we 
met a wood-cutter who guided us here. But 
my father can tell you better than myself." 

" I am Count Von den Luidengratz-Walsen- 
bourg-Grausshausen ! " the old gentleman ex- 
claimed. "I thank you for your courteous 
welcome, in my own name as well as in that' of 
my daughter — and of these gentlemen, Herr 
Lieutenant of Fourth Hussars, Grattzenburg- 
Graffledorn, and Herr Linter, librarian in the 
City Museum, Dusseldorf." 

" You are all very welcome," I replied. "Will 
you do me the honor to be seated ? Your horses 
will be attended to in the village." 

I offered my arm to the lady and led her to 
the table. 

Over the dinner Count Grausshausen told me 
how they had been belated. The party had left 
the railroad that morning at nine o'clock bound 
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for the estate of the Count's cousin at Schaffle- 
hausen, a small town on the edge of the forest 
fifteen miles due south of Darnburg. But they 
had taken the wrong path through the forest, 
and had turned north without knowing it. They 
had expected to arrive at their destination at 
about one o'clock, but the hours had passed on 
and they were still proceeding through the end- 
less reaches of the fir woods. At last, when it 
was nearly dusk, and they were beginning to be 
frightened as well as hungry, they met a forester 
about three miles from Darnburg, and he guided 
them to the village ; bringing them to the castle 
in preference to the inn on account of their rank. 

By the time the old gentleman was through 
recounting, the whole company was much re- 
freshed and cheered. I sent for some of my 
special wine, in the long-necked bottles, and 
made them welcome again to the castle. But I 
whispered privately to Rudolf to see that the 
guest chambers were got ready, as much as pos- 
sible, for occupancy. I also sent for the buxom 
daughter of the innkeeper, to keep the lady 
company. 

We men were soon left to our wines and 
pipes; the young Countess, after thanking me 
courteously for my attention, retiring early to 
her apartments. 

We sat, and stretched our legs, and sipped, 
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and smoked. The old Count told stories of his 
early life in Vienna, laughing himself red over 
his musty anecdotes. The Lieutenant of Hus- 
sars regaled us with some coarsely funny tales 
of barrack life, and the grave librarian of Dussel- 
dorf — who, it turned out, was a nephew of the 
Count — contributed several quaint reminis- 
cences of famous people whom he had known, 
and their oddities and eccentricities. 

But my guests were tired, and it seemed more 
courteous to hasten their departure to bed, rather 
than to press them to stay and talk. Soon I 
was left alone at the end of the littered table. 
The candles burned low, the steward yawned 
at the bottom of the room. Outside the wind 
moaned dismally. 

" Sit down," I said to Rudolf. " But first get 
me another bottle of that old white wine." 
Rudolf had been born on the estate, and I was 
fond of him. He brought the wine, and sat 
down by the door. I poured myself out some 
in my great colored glass goblet, sipped it, and 
fell to reflecting. 

The Count was a good old fellow, though with 
a rather wild youth behind him, I thought to 
myself. I wondered if he had ever fallen in 
love four times, and fought four duels in a 
month. And the Lieutenant would be all right 
enough — when he grew up. And the librarian 
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— I would enjoy having a good talk or two with 
him. And then I fell to reflecting on the young 
Countess. 

It had been twenty years or more since I had 
seen a woman in the castle — yes, quite twenty 
years. Twenty years ! 

Then I had been a tall, handsome, wild-look- 
ing slip of a boy, full of dreams, and sentimen- 
tality, and vanity. And now ? Well, now I' 
was a rough, gloomy, silent man, fast turning 
old in my dulness and my solitude. Twenty 
years ! 

How delightful she had looked as she sat there 
in her gray riding-dress, with the great plumed 
hat on her head ! How young and fair she was, 
and how full of gentle courtesies, and fair nobil- 
ities, and sweet girl's airs ! How brave and 
free her blue eyes were, and how fair was her 
yellow hair, as it curled about her face ! 

I sat and drank my wine gloomily. Eudolf 
dozed on his chair. Twenty years ! 

That must be about her age now, I reflected. 
She was now just in the place in life where I 
had been, then. I had outworn my dreams. I 
had tired of them, or they had tired of me ; it 
mattered little which. And I had wasted my 
ambition in solitude. I had stayed here asleep, 
while the years had passed by me. But she was 
just in the midst of all this. The world to her 
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was beautiful, and strange, and promising; — 
her soul was triumphant! And I? Twenty 
years ago I might have understood — But now ? 
Not now ! 

"Does his Excellency want any more wine?" 
inquired Rudolf, sleepily. 

" No," I said. " No ; go to your sleep." He 
shuffled off slowly, rubbing his eyes. 

I got up after a while and took a candle, and 
went up the stairs to what had once been my 
mother's room. I had reflected that the young 
Countess had only the wet riding-suit that she 
had come in. I opened the old cedar chests that 
had stood closed so many years, and took from 
them an arm-load of ancient dresses. I selected, 
as well as I could, some of the more modern- 
looking things, and carried them softly down- 
stairs and left them at the girl's door. 

Then I went back to the banqueting-hall. I 
sat down and watched the candles gutter out 
one by one. Twenty years ! Twenty years ! 

The next morning, the fifth of October, was 
clear and still. The lake was glazed over with 
a thin coating of ice r and the fir trees were 
laden with the white snow. A few flakes were 
still falling. I saw that the forest was impas- 
sable; and a strange thrill went through my 
heart — she would have to stay over some days 
at least. 
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The Lieutenant was the first down ; the ser- 
vants had given him a pair of old jack-boots 
out of the armory, in place of his own riding- 
boots, which were stiff and damp. In a few 
moments the librarian entered. He was dressed 
as usual, having kept his clothes dry during the 
preceding day; being a little prim, as most 
bookish men are. 

Then the old Count entered, with a jovial 
greeting and a warm hand-clasp ; a good night's 
sleep had improved him immensely. He had 
been active in trying to find the path on the 
day before, and so had become very wet. But 
my valet had given him, not clothes of mine — 
my clothes fitted my loneliness and simplicity 
— but a fine suit of my father's. The breeches 
were tight, the waistcoat was long and gay, and 
the coat was a military blue, with long tails and 
brass buttons. The old gentleman was laughing 
at himself as he came in. We stood talking 
and waiting for the young Countess. In a 
few minutes Rudolf threw open the door and 
announced with a broad grin, having evidently 
been carefully prompted, " The Countess Doro- 
thea Matilda Von den Luidengratz-Walsenbourg- 
Grausshausen." 

The girl came in with her head in the air and 
a blush on her face. 

" Good morning, gentlemen," she said. " I 
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thought it only due to the toilet to have myself 
announced." 

She had on a pink gown of the time of the 
Directory, and on her head was her great riding- 
hat, looped up at one side with a knot of tri-col- 
ored ribbon. On her feet were little white 
slippers, with pink ribbons — the skirt was some- 
what short — crossed over her ankles. Her arms 
were bare to the little puff of a sleeve on the 
shoulder. Over her breast she had crossed a 
white silk scarf, and fastened it in front with a 
sprig of evergreen. 

" See, sir ! " she said to me with a courtesy, 
" I wear the badge of your forests ! " Then she 
went on — "I thank you for the pile of clothes 
that you had left at my door. But they were 
all of them for hoopskirts — all but this. You 
have not had to give raiment to damsels-errant, 
lately, I think, Sir Count ! " 

" Madame," I replied, " it is twenty years since 
I have seen a lady's face within my house." 

" Then this is — ? " she asked, lifting the pink 
skirt daintily. 

"My grandmother's, I fear, Madame," I 
replied, bowing. 

" She must have been a beautiful creature, to 
wear this ! " the girl responded. " It is such a 
daintily made thing ! " 

" I am sure, Madame," I replied, bowing again, 
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" that it could not have become her more exactly 
than it does yourself." 

" Ah, Sir Count ! " she laughed, accepting my 
hand to lead her to the table. " I fear me that 
you have practised compliments more than you 
admit, these twenty years ! " 

As we sat over our breakfast we discussed the 
plans for the day. The woods were quite im- 
passable, at least for a party on horseback. But 
I told my guests that I had already sent off 
a forester on snowshoes to Schafflehausen, to 
announce their safe arrival here in my castle. 
The old gentleman thanked me effusively, ex- 
pressed his gratitude to me for my hospitality, 
exclaimed that as we were of the same rank we 
should stand together in all things, and drank 
my health. 

After breakfast we went over the castle ; up 
to the roof to look over the lake and the fir 
woods; and down to the cellars, to inspect 
the powder room and the vaults; and then 
into the armory to see the weapons. Here the 
librarian began to discourse on the old swords 
and shields and head-pieces, while the Count 
listened, and the Lieutenant tried the foils 
against the floor. The young Countess whis- 
pered to me that she would like to see the 
chests from which the clothes had been taken ; 
she was evidently full of a girl's curiosity. 
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So I excused myself, and led her up the stairs 
to my mother's room, where the things were 
stored. She was joyously excited ; — the whole 
visit was to her a holiday and a delight. 

"We were soon stooping over the great cedar 
chests together, and pulling out the clothes 
which had not bee"n disturbed for fifty years — 
some of them indeed not for much longer. 
There were strange, wide skirts, and quaint 
bodices, slashed and embroidered, and satin 
knee-breeches, and silk belts, and bonnets, and 
ruffled petticoats, and long vests, and silk gowns, 
trailing and soft, and gay sword-knots, and rib- 
bons, and a pile of old laces. The things were 
tossed out on the floor ; we both became excited 
in our hunt for oddities of attire. She put on 
my head a trooper's hat that I am sure made 
me look ridiculous. And I cast arm-loads of 
laces and ribbons and embroideries and satin 
slippers at her feet. She laughed at me, and I 
laughed at her ; I had not laughed so much 
before for twenty years. 

At last a thought struck me. ""Would you 
like to see the jewels ? " I exclaimed, springing 
to my feet. "We had both been on our knees, 
bending over a chest. She clapped her hands 
and assented eagerly, her eyes dancing. 

I pulled out from where they were kept in 
an old cabinet, drawer after drawer of quaint 
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jewellery, things of the last three centuries, all 
mixed up together. The girl flew over to my 
side. 

" Let me take them ! " she cried. " You will 
drop them ! " I gave them to her laughingly, 
and she sat on the floor among the laces, with 
the jewel-drawers around her ; and began to pick 
out their contents. I sat on the edge of a chest, 
with the trooper's hat on the back of my head, 
and watched her. 

She lifted out all sorts of things of gold and 
different stones, and arranged them about her. 
" They must be very valuable," she said medi- 
tatively. 

"I don't know," I answered. "I would not 
suppose so." 

"Ah, they are all dusty now," she replied. 
" Did your mother wear them ? " 

" Truly, I hardly remember," I replied. " It 
is so long ago. I don't think so." 

" Dear me ! " the girl said, with her finger to 
her chin, " I wonder why ? " 

She lifted the things gingerly. " How 
funny ! " she exclaimed. " Shall I put some 
on?" 

I laughed — I felt so like a boy with the 
young Countess that was such a girl. " Do, if 
it amuses you," I replied. 

She put on as many as she could, till she was 
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quite covered in fact, and then got up and 
walked to the mirror, and laughed at herself, 
turning her head slowly, first one side and then 
the other. 

" How funny ! " she exclaimed again, with an 
involuntary little laugh. It was like the purr 
of a kitten. 

She walked over to the window and looked 
out. 

" How strange the white snow looks through 
this blue glass ! " she said, wetting her finger 
and rubbing the dusty pane. "Why, what is 
this written here ? " she exclaimed. 

I came and looked over her shoulder. " See ! " 
she said, "'Anne Cordelia Sharlotte.' What 
strange names ! " 

"They were my mother's names," I said. 
" She must have written them here." 

" And now she is dead." The girl murmured 
with a transient sadness. Then recovering her 
gayety, she laughed, " Do you know what I am 
going to do ? I am going to write my name 
underneath. May I ? " 

I smiled. "Madame" — I began. But she 
stopped me with a pout. 

" Ah, don't be formal ! " she exclaimed. " I 
have so much of that from young men ! " 

I stepped back, suddenly chilled. True, I 
was old, older than this light-hearted girl had 
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any idea of. I watched her scratch her name 
on the glass — " Dorothea Matilda." 

" There ! " she said when it was done. " And 
now I am going to kiss it ! So you will always 
have me here to bother you when I am far 
away. That is my visiting card ! We did not 
have any when we came ! " She bent for- 
ward. 

" Don't ! " I exclaimed. She drew back, 
and lifted her big blue eyes to mine, wonder- 
ingly. 

" The — the dust ! " I muttered. She laughed. 
" Oh, I don't mind a little dust on a kiss ! " 
she said. " A kiss is like old wine, it is better 
the older and dustier it grows." And she 
kissed the glass. 

Just as she rose from her stooping posture, 
there came a knock at the open door — Rudolf 
stood in the doorway. 

" Luncheon, your Excellency ! " he said. 

"Dear me!" the girl exclaimed, hastily begin- 
ning to take off the jewels. " We have been 
here two hours ! We must hurry down. You 
put the things in the chests, while I get these 
fussy clasps undone ! " 

I obeyed, piling the clothes in any way, with 
the laces on top of them, and letting the hollow 
lids fall with a thud. 

" There ! " she said, as I shut the last chest. 
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"That is undone at last! Now help me put 
these away." 

We tumbled the jewels together and put the 
drawers back in the cabinet. And then she 
hurried out and down the stairs. 

" Hasn't it been fun ? " she exclaimed, looking 
back to see if I were following. 

After lunch the young Countess took a place 
demurely in a window-seat with some sewing, 
where she remained the whole afternoon ; — in 
spite of my shy proposals to her to come into 
the library and see the old manuscripts. I have 
thought since that she may have felt that she 
had been too free with me in my mother's 
room, during the morning. But I do not 
know. 

But, at all events, she told me one piece of 
news, a piece of news that I had expected, but 
which, nevertheless, made me start, and gave 
me a bitter taste in my heart. She spoke of the 
Lieutenant, as — " The person whom my father 
wants me to marry." 

She marry! That girl! That child! It was 
nonsense! How old I must be! And yet, I 
reflected, many men older than I — Where were 
my thoughts leading me? Men older than I 
married young girls, it was true ; but they 
were men who were merely older than I in 
years. My lonely life, my wasted dreams, all 
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that I had not done, had made me far older 
than they were, in reality. 

I went into the armory and found the Lieu- 
tenant reading a novel. I wandered into the 
library and found the librarian of Dusseldorf on 
a ladder, with his arms full of books. I spoke 
to him, he dropped a book on my head, and 
I went out and inquired for the old Count. He 
was down in the cellars, Rudolf told me. 

I went down. I found him and the cellarer 
going over my vaults, with their hands covered 
with cobwebs. I had a glass of wine with him, 
and then went upstairs. The afternoon was 
so long ! 

When we all came down to dinner, dressed in 
our best — I, in my usual dining clothes,' the 
Lieutenant in a pair of black fencing-pumps, 
the librarian in a ruffled shirt, the old Count in 
a full dress suit of my father's, and the young 
Countess in a gorgeous gown of dark yellow, 
that she had got from the chests, (to surprise 
me, she said :) — when we all appeared for 
dinner, Rudolf announced that the snow had 
commenced again outside, and that we would 
probably have a stormy night. The dusk had 
fallen, so we could see nothing, but we heard the 
sound of the gale as we sat down to the table. 

The flames of the candles in their silver 
candlesticks stood up movelessly, while outside 
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the wind eddied and rushed. The young 
Countess Dorothea Matilda was royal and gra- 
cious in her golden robe. The old Count was 
witty, talkative, and enthusiastic. The librarian 
chuckled. The Lieutenant laughed at all the 
Count's stories, and drank all our healths with 
appropriate — or otherwise — compliments. The 
serving-men ran here and there. The great fire 
at the end of the hall roared and flared as the 
wind blew down the chimney. The silver dishes 
shone. The fish was excellent, the game was 
tender, the roast was brown, the wine was rich. 

The Countess Dorothea Matilda sat at my 
right. Her yellow silk dress that looked like 
burnished copper in the shadow and like 
burnished brass where the light struck it, was 
made with a quaint little collar standing up to 
her chin, and then turning out in a froth of gold 
lace around her neck and under her ears. Her 
curly yellow hair made a sort of soft frame 
around her head. 

The old Count made many plans about my 
coming to visit them in Vienna. He insisted 
on placing his whole house and all his servants 
at my disposal. He assured me over and over 
again that I could be quite free and by myself 
in my own apartments — that I could have per- 
fect liberty to keep to any little customs that I 
might have formed in all these years. He seemed 
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to think that I was older than himself ! I 
accepted his invitation to put an end to his 
urging, and the talk went on gayly. 

After the dinner was over I ordered the table 
cleared off, and then I called Rudolf to me and 
whispered to him. He went out, and in a few 
moments came back, directing the servants, who 
carried a harp that had been my grandmother's. 
It was a surprise that I had arranged for the 
girl. There were some strings broken, but I 
thought that would not matter. I got up and 
bowed. 

" Madame," I said, " I have ordered brought 
this old instrument. I thought that perhaps 
you might condescend to make a little music. 
It is long since I have heard a lady play — 
twenty years ! " 

She did not answer ; she hung her head, and 
a deep blush came upon her face. Then she 
spoke, after an embarrassed silence. 

"Sir," she said softly, "I regret that I have 
never learned to play the harp. I regret it for 
my sake, for it would please me deeply to play 
to you. But — but — I do not know how." 

There was silence again for a moment. Then 
the Lieutenant spoke in a laughing voice : — 

" Why, it is a lifetime since ladies played the 
harp!" 

I felt myself flushing. I motioned to the ser- 
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vants to take it away. I was ashamed. How 
old I was ! 

The girl saw my embarrassment, and rose and 
came to me simply. 

"Please don't mind," she said. "You have 
not noticed the little fashions of the world, the 
temporary things on which we women are so 
dependent for all we know and do. Rudolf 
tells me that you sometimes have one of the 
old men from the village come in and play for 
you in the evenings. Will you send for him ? " 
Her hand was on my arm. As her eyes looked 
into mine, I saw that they were full of tears. 

" Thank you, Madame," I said. Then to Ru- 
dolf : " Go and get old Johan." 

Johan was an old forester that, as the girl 
had found out from Rudolf by some chance, 
sometimes came and played to me on his violin 
in the lonely evenings. I have always thought 
that the man would have been a great violinist 
if he had had training on his instrument. But 
he only dreamed, and never left his home. Often 
I would sit at the table after dinner, and listen 
to him for hours, while he played softly at the 
other end of the hall in the firelight. 

I sat apart by the wall till he came. He was 
an old man now; he must be quite seventy, I 
considered. He was tall, and stooped, and his 
white hair fell on his shoulders. He bowed and 
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took his stand by the fireplace at the bottom of 
the room. We were all silent while he tuned 
his instrument. Before he raised it to his shoul- 
der I called Rudolf to me, and bade him take 
a glass of wine to the old musician. Then he 
began to play. 

Outside, the faint sound of the gale rose 
hoarser and hoarser. And the flames roared 
and flattened and flared in the fireplace. 

He played a slow, quaint dance that never 
quite rose into gayety, but remained always a 
little sad and pitifully sweet. The rich sounds, 
with their strange, weird lift and fall, trembled 
through the room. The old man felt his music. 
Then he broke into a livelier measure ; the bow 
danced and touched, and occasionally sawed 
across the strings with a hoarse, cynical, dev- 
ilish sound, and then broke out lightly into 
the wild lilt of the dance again. The music 
shrilled and laughed and chuckled, and then 
rasped ironically again, and then once more 
broke forth into the mad motion of the dance. 
Then it sank into a dirge. Through the rough, 
bitter notes we heard the hoarse sound of the 
storm outside. The music groaned and cried 
out ; it sneered and mourned and laughed satiri- 
cally. Then it rose into a huge despair — the 
notes of the violin were like those of an organ. 
The great pathos of it quivered in the air. Then 
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it sang again, and devils laughed, and fiends 
chuckled in the wood. Then it rose again and 
drowned the sound of the storm. It trembled 
up in a great thrilling lift, and hung and bal- 
anced and throbbed there. It was maddening ! 
I glanced at the girl. Her head was sunk in 
her hands. 

Then the music fell again; it rasped and 
sawed with a sick, infinitely cynical note. Then 
it rose again. 

"Stop!" I cried; "stop!" The old man 
dropped his bow. " Do you want to drive me 
mad," I cried, " that you play like that ? What 
is it?" 

" That, Lordship ? " he replied ; " why, that is 
the lament of Wodin. It is an old tune. Wodin 
the god laments that he is old, and that the 
other new gods have made him forgotten." 

" Enough ! " I said. " You play well, Johan. 
You made us all feel it. See, the lady here is 
quite pale. Now go down to the kitchen with 
Rudolf. And — here ! take this glass of wine 
before you go. You should not play such 
things." 

The old man went out, bowing and smiling. 

"What awful music!" said the Countess 
Dorothea, with an awed voice. " Is all your 
Bohemian music so horrible ? " 

<<No," I replied, laughing. "It is usually 
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rather soft and sentimental. This was some- 
thing quite unexpected." 

" It is a terrible piece of music," she an- 
swered. " Terrible." 

By this time the storm had risen to fury. 
It shrieked round the angles of the castle, and 
roared in the chimney, and the sleet was driven 
against the windows in flying sheets in the 
darkness. The banners suspended from the 
walls lifted and waved gently in the draught. 
The white ashes in the fireplace were blown 
out into the room. 

"It is an awful night," said the old Count 
in a whisper. 

" Yes," replied the librarian, " an awful night 
— a night for wild deeds and dark happenings." 

The old Count shivered. "I have heard 
many a storm," he said, " on mountain and in 
forest, but never one that howled like this." 

" Hear it ! " the librarian exclaimed. " It 
is as if a thousand fiends were roaring round 
the castle in the darkness." 

"It is the voice of the music that has got 
into the storm," exclaimed the girl. " That 
terrible music ! " 

" See how the fire flares," spoke the Lieuten- 
ant in an awed voice. 

"Hear the sleet on the windows," said the 
librarian. 
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We sat silent, and listened to the storm. 
It died down sometimes, and in the pause we 
could hear the steady dash of the hail and snow 
against the windows. Then it rose again. It 
rose, and roared, and roared, and roared, till 
our blood was full of the sound, and we almost 
shouted to keep it company. Then it fell 
again, and once more we heard the hail on 
the windows. Then it rose again. 

I called for some wine, after a while, and 
Rudolf brought it, and poured it out into our 
great glass goblets of red and blue and gold. 
We sat at the table and drank to one another 
in the pauses of the storm, when our voices 
could be heard, while the girl remained huddled 
on a bench in the corner with her hands over 
her ears. 

There was a strange electricity in the air 
this night, and a wild potency in the wine, 
or, perhaps, the echo of the music still lived 
in our hearts. The faces of the men about me 
grew gloomy, while their eyes lit up. I felt 
fierce, and yet infinitely sad at heart. 

I turned and looked at the girl. She sat, 
leaning forward, and gazing at the windy fire 
with a rapt look. I cursed the music; it had 
got into all our hearts to-night. I got up and 
went to her. 

"Madame," I said to her, "will you honor 
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us by drinking a glass of my country's wine 
at my table?" 

She rose and took my hand. " Why do you 
look at me so angrily ? " she muttered, shrink- 
ing from my eyes. 

"I do not look at you angrily," I answered; 
" but there is a terrible sadness at my heart." 

I led her to the table, and sat her in my 
great carved chair, and poured her a full goblet 
of the shimmering wine. She sat there with 
a pale face, and the light of the candles making ' 
strange shadows on her golden dress. I lifted 
my goblet in the air, and the rest of the com- 
pany rose and lifted theirs. There came a lull 
in the storm. 

" Health ! " I cried. « Health, and life, and 
happiness, to the Lady Dorothea ! " 

Then the storm crashed out again, and roared, 
and rose, and howled, and roared, and roared ; 
till we were mad with it, and our hearts were 
drowned with the sound. 

The girl could stand the tumult in the echo- 
ing hall no longer, and hastened to her own 
apartments. The old Count Went out next, 
looking quaint and handsome in his last-century 
clothes. Then the librarian left us, with his 
hands over his ears to shut out the yell of 
the wind. So the Lieutenant and I were left 
alone. 
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But, after a little time, he also grew fright- 
ened, and could not stand the tumult, and de- 
parted with hasty strides. So I was left alone 
in the great hall. The gale roared as if it 
would uproot the castle. The fire was out. 
The candles guttered in their sockets. I sat 
there alone. 

The fury of the storm got into my heart. 
My soul began to be tempestuous within me. 
I felt strange angers and wild rages stirring 
in me. I grew fierce, and wanted to shout 
— to dance. 

I sat with my clinched fists on the table, 
and frowned ; and then found myself humming 
snatches of tunes. I laughed, and broke out 
into the chorus of an old love song that I had 
learned in Vienna twenty years ago. Twenty 
years ago ! I stopped. The wind sank down. 
I buried my head in my hands. Twenty years ! 

Then the storm rose again, and with it I 
lifted my head, and struck into the chorus 
again. The storm roared, and roared, and 
roared ; and I sat singing the old song wildly, 
keeping time with my clinched fist on the table. 

Then the gale sank again. I felt sick with 
its rise and fall. Despair came over me. I 
rose, and began to walk up and down with my 
hands behind me. I groaned aloud in my bit- 
terness. The hail pelted against the windows. 
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Then the storm rose again. I stood holding 
myself in. I wanted to yell. The place seemed 
to rock. 

Then it sank again. And I stood with my 
hands pressed to my sides, and the sweat tric- 
kling down my forehead. I walked to the door 
and opened it, and looked up the dark corridor 
that led to the back of the castle. The young 
Countess had apartments back there, overlook- 
ing the other side of the lake. I stood and 
gazed into the darkness. 

Suddenly I thought I saw something black 
appear at the foot of the staircase at the end of 
the corridor, near her door. 

I gently shut the door of the banquet-hall 
behind me, that I might not be outlined against 
the faint candle-light. Yes, there was surely 
something moving there at the end of the 
corridor. I waited. 

Then, all at once, I saw a faint glimmer of 
light. The figure had struck a match. The 
little flame sputtered for a moment, and then 
the light of a candle flared up in the darkness. 
I drew back into the shadow. I gazed, and a 
cold dread crept over me. I would not believe. 
Then the storm rose again, and as it rose, the 
figure raised the candle to its face. It was the 
Lieutenant ! 

He glanced about him. I shrank yet further 
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back into the shadows. His eyes were full of 
fear, and his face was very pale. His mouth 
was curled with a villanous, cowardly leer. 
He was in his stocking feet. 

He set the candle down on the floor, and 
approached the girl's door. 

Then he turned with his hands upraised. I 
was standing before him. 

He shrank back with his eyes fixed on my 
face. He went back, and back, till he was 
against the door upon which he had been about 
to place his hand. There he stopped with his 
eyes still fixed on my face. 

I stooped and picked up the candle, and 
motioned him down the corridor before me. 
He backed slowly down the corridor, and into 
the banquet-hall, and over to the table, on which 
he rested his hands. I closed the door and set 
down the candle. Then I came over and stood 
before him. Neither of us had spoken. Out- 
side the storm whistled and crashed. But I did 
not hear it. 

" In my house ! " I whispered at last. 

He held on to the table behind him; the 
glasses on it shook. We stood and looked at 
one another for a long time. I felt cold, yet 
something seemed to be rising in my throat, 
something hot. I came toward him with my 
hands outstretched. I did not feel my steps, I 
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only knew that I was approaching him — nearer 
and nearer. The silence between us was tense. 
He shrank from me, and his eyes grew larger 
and larger. I came a little nearer. My hand 
touched him. He yelled. 

But the yell stopped as it left his lips. I had 
him. I lifted him. He struggled with the 
strength of a frenzied man, but it was nothing 
to me. I held him by the throat, and raised him 
in the air — and held him. 

Then I cast him from me. His head struck 
the edge of the table with a crash, and he fell 
on the floor. A goblet toppled off with the jar, 
and rolled away without breaking. 

After a long time — centuries had come and 
passed it seemed to me — I heard the storm 
again suddenly. It was just dying down to a 
lull. 

I approached the still figure on the floor, and 
touched it with my foot. Why was it so still ? 
Had he fainted ? I did not want to touch him. 
At the thought of it an instant repulsion came 
over me. And I had had my fingers on his 
neck but a moment ago. Pah ! ' 

I filled a glass with water, and dropped it 
slowly on his upturned face. I noticed that his 
eyes were open. Why did he not get up then ? 
A little of the water dropped on one open, star- 
ing eye. It did not move. 
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Overcoming my repugnance, I stooped and 
examined him. He was quite dead. 

I walked over to the window with my back 
to him, and began to hum the old Viennese 
love song. 

Then the storm rose again. I heard it and 
shuddered. I must get rid of the body. I 
turned and approached it. Pah ! The nasty 
thing. How it stared ! 

I sat down and thought. The lake ; it was 
frozen over. The snow; it would melt. Cast 
it from the roof; then it would be found the 
next morning. A thought struck me. The 
vaults ! Yes, that would do. It would never 
be found there. I knew a place behind an 
empty hogshead in the last chamber. There 
was a hollow in the mould, just like a grave. 
And there was a mattock in the front cellar. I 
thought of everything. 

I knew that all in the castle were asleep. 
So I hoisted the body on my back, with dis- 
gust at the contact, took up a candle, and 
went out. 

I proceeded down into the vaults. Here, the 
sound of the storm was almost unheard, — only 
a dull sigh reached me. I found the mattock, 
and penetrated into the furthest chamber. I 
rolled the hogshead away, and under it I buried 
the body, deep and fast, and covered it up. 
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Then I rolled the hogshead back again, and 
stamped the earth flat as before around it. 

When it was all done, I stood before the place 
a moment. " You blackguard ! " I said. That 
was his epitaph. I returned the mattock to its 
place, cleaned it, so that none could know that 
it had been used, and came back upstairs. 
####### 

It was the tragedy of the country-side for a 
year — the Lieutenant who was eaten by wolves. 
For that was the only way to account for his 
disappearance. 

The next morning, the storm being over, my 
guests departed, in a sleigh that had been sent 
for them from Schafflehausen. They thought at 
the time that the Lieutenant had gone on before. 
It was the only way to account for it. 

The old Count returned in a few days, and 
an investigation was set on foot. It came to 
nothing. I need not speak of the trouble and 
bother in detail. 

Indeed, now that I have written so far, I feel 
that I have really nothing more to tell. The 
story is ended. 

They departed the next morning, as I said. 
That was all. What was it to her? Perhaps 
she remembered the old savage man in his 
castle in the forest, sometimes. 

But my comedy and my tragedy was played. 
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I had nothing more to do. I returned to my 
loneliness, and my life went on as before. I 
never visited them in Vienna. "Why should I? 

In the summers I fish in the lake, or wander 
in the forest ; — and in the winter, I sit and 
read the old manuscripts in the library. 

At night I dine in state in the great banquet- 
ing-hall. My four serving-men attend at the 
table, and Rudolf motions them about. And 
after dinner, he pours my wine in my great 
colored glass goblet, and lights my pipe for me. 
And I sit and dream. 

Eudolf says that the castle is haunted. 
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I was born in the city, and brought up there, 
and not till my parents died when I was a youth, 
did I ever visit the castle that had belonged to 
my family for generations. But when I was 
left alone in the world, young, rich, and courted ; 
— for I was Count of one of the oldest lines in 
that part of Germany — I suddenly resolved to 
take up my residence there. 

Perhaps it was that I had become tired of 
the gayety of the city, or perhaps it was that I 
felt a pride in residing in the old family hold. 
I think it was more of a whim than anything 
else. But, at any rate, when I was eighteen, I 
established myself at the castle by permission of 
my guardian. 

I had always been a strange youth, silent and 
shy, and the pleasures of the society which my 
parents had lived for had never enticed me. I 
realize now that my boyhood in that gay life 
was forced and precocious. Though I had many 
acquaintances in spite of my youth — being the 
only child — yet I had no friends and no com- 
panions. Though I did not realize it at the 
k 241 
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time I was really running away from being 
bored by an alien existence. 

I remember well that day long ago when I 
arrived. I had come up the Rhine by boat with 
my valet, having sent the servants and baggage 
on a few days before. We disembarked at the 
little city three miles below, and found a car- 
riage waiting for us. We entered, and took the 
road back of the hills and then along their top 
parallel to the river. The country was but 
sparsely wooded here, being given up largely to 
grazing and vineyards; — only on the horizon 
there was a dark line of forest. 

At last, turning in toward the river again, 
we came in sight of the castle. 

From the landward side it stood out, grim and 
huge, against the sky, planted on a high cliff, 
divided from the slightly lower land behind 
it by a steep and wooded ravine. On the other 
side the face of the cliff rose from the river ; one 
of the towers looked directly down upon the 
water. It had been a place of great strength 
in the old days, but now it was merely one of 
the most picturesque of the Rhine castles : men- 
tioned in the guide-books, and gazed up at by 
the gaping tourists on the river steamboats, far 
below. I wonder if it occurred to any of them, 
as they passed, that romance still lived there, that 
it was not merely a memory in these old walls ? 
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Well, here I took up my abode. After some 
repairs, and after it was furnished and modern- 
ized, it was very comfortable. I had my books 
here, there were horses in the stables, my ser- 
vants attended to all my wants ; I was content. 

No one could understand it. My acquaintances 
thought that I was living in a ruin. I received 
wondering, trivial, curious letters from them at 
first. Then they grew tired of writing. I was 
relieved of this embarrassment. 

As I look back at it now, it seems only a little 
time till I was a man, and no more under the 
dictates of my guardian. I realized that I was 
rich, and that I was young. But I hardly cared. 
I was tired ; the inheritance of a precocious boy- 
hood. I felt that now I was just beginning to 
enjoy my life. And, while I was well aware of 
the early gravity of my appearance, and of the 
growing conservatism of my ways, yet I felt 
within my heart a new cheerfulness and youth- 
fulness and enjoyment, which I was loath to 
share, or to have disturbed. 

Sometimes in the evenings, especially in the 
autumn, I would be lonely. Then I would in- 
vite some of the neighboring gentry, of whom 
there were several, to come and play whist with 
me. Often I would be the only young man in 
a company of eight or ten players. But both 
they and I easily forgot it. 
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And sometimes, on some particular occasion, 
I would visit the near-by houses, or even stay 
over night in the city. But these were things 
that I cared to do but seldom. So my loneli- 
ness was really a matter of choice, and I enjoyed 
it, and did not mourn over it. When loneliness 
is a burden it is terrible ; but when it is voluntary 
it is at the same time the deepest and the most 
delicate of luxuries. 

All this time I realized how strange I was. 
As I sat reading in my turret chamber overlook- 
ing the river, I would stop, and then I would 
begin to laugh softly as I watched a boatload of 
gay young people pass by below me. I was such 
a strange man for a young man! And I was 
really so happy, even though I was not in the 
least gay — rather the opposite ! I had a great 
talent for loneliness. 

In the winter, when icicles fringed the old 
overhanging eaves of the castle, and the ravine 
behind the cliff was full of snow, I would set 
out in my sleigh, and take long drives across 
the white and desolate country. The peasants 
on the neighboring estates, as well as those on 
my own, knew me ; and they would gravely bow 
welcome to me from their doorways as I passed. 
Sometimes I invited some of my former acquaint- 
ances to come and stay with me, but we had 
little in common now. I evidently impressed 
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them as being old and innocent ; and they cer- 
tainly seemed to me to be trivial and scandalous. 
We tired each other for a few days in our polite 
attempts to be entertaining, and we were both 
glad of the freedom when we were relieved of 
each other's society. 

During the winter when I was twenty-seven I 
went to Berlin, and passed a couple of lonely 
weeks there. I dreaded the surprise and loud 
exclamations of my acquaintances, so I did not 
let any of them know that I was there. The 
gloomy and regular streets were nearly empty, 
the car-bells jangled keenly in the chill air, 
the light snow squeaked under the hurried feet 
of the few passers-by. I sat in tihe warm cafe 
of the hotel, with a pile of books on the table 
beside me, and read and dreamed all day. In 
the evenings I went out to some theatre or con- 
cert-hall, and sat alone where I thought I would 
not be recognized. When the two weeks were 
done, I travelled back to my solitary and com- 
fortable home. I was free there. I was not 
annoyed. I was left alone. 

After this almost secret sally from my 
residence, this unknown- little journey, which 
marked a dividing point in my life — the last 
of my youth — I settled down to solitary read- 
ing and dreaming in my castle. 

There is really nothing to say of these years ; 
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and yet I think, sometimes, that there is a 
great story lying hidden in them ; — if it could 
be written in moods and hints and shadows. 
But it would have no plot ; it would be only the 
study of a soul ; words could not tell it. Let 
it go. 

The years passed, autumn and spring, summer 
and winter — year after year. They fled by 
quickly. I grew deeper and deeper in my books, 
I went further out, away from the world, along 
the path of my dreams. Only three things 
happened in all these years — I stocked a 
library, I grew gray, and I gained the name of 
" The Mad Count." 

I still kept up my occasional visits about in 
the neighborhood to play whist with the other 
old fogies ; they were now growing white-haired 
and feeble. And sometimes I went to the 
neighboring little city, and stayed over night 
at the houses of people whom I had known for 
years. 

I visited the house of my old friend, Baron 
Stomberg, thus, on the eve of my forty-fourth 
birthday. We were good friends, the Baron 
and I, and he had arranged a little celebration 
for me. I arrived in the afternoon, and, after a 
good talk in the library with my friend, went 
up to my room to dress for dinner. 

When I came down I found quite a company 
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assembled. There were the Baron and his wife 
and their three daughters, three old gentlemen 
with whom I had often played whist, an old 
general and his daughter, several of the Baron's 
uncles and aunts, and one of the Baron's sisters 
with her daughter. Everybody congratulated 
me. It was delightful and embarrassing. 

I sat at my friend's right, next to me was his 
niece, whom I have mentioned. It was a pleas- 
ant dinner ; everybody was most courteous, and 
I felt quite young. Indeed, the young ladies 
quite shamed me with their laughing and inno- 
cent attentions. It was really delightful. 

They drank my health, and I was obliged 
to respond in a speech of thanks, which they 
applauded. To hide my embarrassment, I 
turned to my shy neighbor, the Baron's niece, 
and touched glasses with her with a little com- 
pliment. I repeat, it was most delightful ! 

After dinner we played whist. But I was so 
pleased that I played badly ; and, by common 
consent, we invited the ladies to join us in the 
whist room — a thing which we had very seldom 
done before. 

I insisted on taking my pretty neighbor of the 
dinner-table for my partner ; it was more play 
than real whist. We laughed, and joked, and 
said ridiculous things. I had never felt so 
young before. 
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She held her cards prettily, and thought hard, 
with a little wrinkle down her smooth brow. 
She really was a good player; though a little 
young in her plays. 

It was late when the party broke up, and I 
was soon sound asleep after I retired to my 
room. 

The next morning at breakfast my friend the 
Baroness proposed that the Baron take me to 
call on his sister and his niece. The good old 
lady laughed at me ! I saw that she thought I 
was sentimental, but I did not mind it in the 
least. We laughed at it together. So, during 
the morning, the Baron and I called. 

It was a very pleasant call, though, perhaps 
because of the fatigue of the night before, I felt 
a little cross. And then, the Baron's sister 
wrote poetry — love poetry. She read us some. 
Why will women do such things? She was a 
tall, stout, leathery lady, with weak eyes, a 
little voice, and a faded blond bang — a frizz, I 
believe. 

But the daughter was very kind. She seemed 
a little shy as I talked to her. But she was 
only sixteen, with her hair down her back, and 
was probably not used to the conversation of 
middle-aged gentlemen. I felt a great sym- 
pathy for her, for I realized that her youth was 
now as mine had been. She had been forced 
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out on the world too young, and she did not 
like it. How easily one understands in another 
what one's self has experienced. And how 
difficult it is to more than distantly sympathize 
with what one's self has never felt ! 

That afternoon I drove back to my castle. 

I dined alone that night in the great old din- 
ing-hall. Outside, the ground was covered with 
snow. But the lights of the candles were 
steady, and my servants waited on me in stately 
silence; and then withdrew. I sat sipping my 
wine and dreaming. 

After a while the servants returned to clear 
off the dining-table, and I retired into the library 
in the turret. But I could not interest myself 
in my books to-night. I walked restlessly back 
and forth, and at last went over to the window, 
and stood looking out and down into the dark- 
ness. 

By the dim starlight I could just make out 
the form of the river below me. Here and 
there, on either side, up and down, twinkled 
little lights. I seemed so high up, so far away. 
I sighed, and came back and sat down in my 
great chair. 

I retired early that night. After my valet 
had left me, I sat before the fire, wrapped in 
my dressing-gown. For the first time in many 
years I was sad. And I feared that I was 
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lonely. It came over me with a shudder. I 
was lonely ! I tried to laugh at it. But I could 
not bear to laugh at myself. I was so sad. 

And this was my birthday ! I was forty-four 
years old. I reviewed my life. What had I 
done ? Nothing. Too early tired of the world, 
I had courted my loneliness, and retreated to 
solitude to forget my fatigue. And now I was 
old. Suddenly it occurred to me that I was old. 

What had I done with those seventeen years, 
since that lonely, foolish trip to Berlin ? Where 
were they ? Gone ! And I was here, an old 
man ! 

Yet no ! I almost exclaimed the words aloud. 
Forty-four years was not old ! I was a young 
man still. I would see ! 

I got up and took one of the tall candles from 
the mantelpiece, and went over to the dressing- 
table. I held it up and looked at myself in the 
glass. 

I saw a tall, gaunt figure, wrapped in a dress- 
ing-gown ; the shoulders were bowed with much 
reading, and the hand that held the candle was 
not a young man's hand. 

I looked my reflection in the face. The iron- 
gray hair — (I should not be gray, not I, surely !) 
was roughened round a square and wrinkled 
forehead, the nose was high and strong, the eyes 
were deep and full of an old man's look, the 
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mouth was cynical and humorous, the chin was 
hard, and a grizzled mustache stuck out fiercely. 
I might have been a professor of fifty, a soldier 
of sixty, a diplomat of seventy — the latter keep 
their youth well. 

I had not looked like this when I returned 
from Berlin, seventeen years ago ! And she — 
she was not born then ! 

" God ! " I exclaimed, and threw my candle 
down on the floor with a bang. 

For the next four days I shut myself up in 
the library. I felt ashamed. But I made my 
valet hunt out my most youthful clothes. I 
wondered if I were too old to take fencing les- 
sons. On the afternoon of the fourth day, I 
ordered out my sleigh and departed for the city. 
I had made a resolution. But I was as fright- 
ened as a boy. 

I drove up to the residence of the Baron, and 
asked for him and for the Baroness. I sternly 
— to conceal my trepidation — asked for a pri- 
vate interview in the library. When they were 
seated, I walked up and down in silence for a 
short time. The Baroness smiled at me, and 
seemed to want to cry. 

" What is it, my friend ? " asked the Baron at 
last, in a frightened voice. 

"I want to marry her! " I exclaimed, stamp- 
ing my foot on the floor. Then I resumed my 
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rapid pacing up and down. It was done ! I had 
said it at last. I felt myself blushing. A blush 
at forty-four — it must have rare provocation. 

"My dear," whispered the Baroness to her 
husband. "You know — your sister Clemen- 
tine — " 

" What ! Clementine ! " he exclaimed. 

" Her daughter ! " I interrupted, wheeling 
toward the window so as to turn my back to 
them — we were friends, so I could be more 
natural than polite. 

" Now do you see, my dear ? " murmured the 
Baroness. 

"But — " exclaimed the Baron, "but — but 
— she is only seventeen — that child ! " 

" Sixteen, my dear," murmured the Baroness, 
complacently. I had a strong ally. 

" True, sixteen," continued the Baron. " It 
is unheard of ! " 

"My grandmother," said the Baroness, sweetly, 
"was married at fifteen, yours, my dear, if I 
remember rightly, at seventeen. My mother 
was married at sixteen — the same age as the 
person in question — and your mother, your own 
mother, my dear, was only eighteen when she 
did your father the favor of becoming his wife." 

" Besides," I put in, " I don't want to marry 
her now ! " 

" You see ! " said the Baroness. 
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" Um ! " muttered the Baron. « Um ! " 

" You know who I am," I said. 

The Baroness waved her hand. "Quite un- 
necessary," she murmured. 

"And you, my friend," I continued, turning 
to the Baron, "you are the head of the family. 
So I come direct to you — to ask your con- 
sent ! " 

"Ah, yes! " he muttered, stroking his chin 
pompously. " Ah, yes ! I am the head of 
the family — I am — ah — much honored, my 
dear Count — very much pleased, indeed. You 
are very kind. We will — ah — consider the 
affair — " 

" Settled ! " said the Baroness, with a snap of 
her pretty white teeth. 

"And now," she continued, turning to me 
with a smile, " come and sit by me, my friend 
— I am so glad ! And — and — so surprised ! " 
And she dabbed her eyes with her handkerchief. 
They were very dear friends of mine, — the 
Baron and the Baroness Stomberg ! 

But I had made still another resolution for 
that afternoon. The Baroness was shocked ; 
the Baron was horrified, and mentioned the 
proprieties, and the customs of his ancestors. 
But I had long ceased to trouble myself about 
the first, and I had never had the honor of 
meeting the second — old as I was. So I car- 
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ried out my resolution. I took the maiden of 
my choice out in my sleigh ! 

I drove to her house on a gallop through the 
bleak, snowy streets. They were so cheerful. 
I wanted to sing. 

When we arrived, I leaped out like a boy, ran 
up the steps, rang the bell, and stood stamping 
on the door-mat. A white-capped maid admitted 
me, and I ran past her and up the stairs and 
into the drawing-room. My love — I already 
called her so — came into the room through an- 
other door as I entered. She was so beautiful ! " 

"I have come to take you sleigh-riding!" I 
exclaimed, flinging the snow from my fur cap 
on to the carpet in my exuberance. " Not your 
mother ! " I went on — I had forgotten all man- 
ners for this once at least. " You ! Just you ! 
Get ready ! Hurry ! The Baroness knows you 
are coming, so it's all right ! " 

What a boy I was ! I was taking my lady- 
love sleigh-riding for the first time ! She was 
beautiful, the. world was beautiful. I was — 
never mind — I was taking my lady-love sleigh- 
riding for the first time ! 

The girl entered into the spirit of it. Her 
eyes were full of laughter. 

"I'll hurry!" she whispered. "Mother is 
asleep. I will just love to go ! It is so good 
of you!" 
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She ran out of the room on tiptoe. In a mo- 
ment she was back with a big brown felt hat 
with feathers in it, on her head. 

" Hold my coat ! " she said still whispering. 
"Mother is sound asleep! Oh, isn't it jolly!" 

At the door slie hesitated. " I suppose I 
ought not," she reflected. "But if the Baron- 
ess sent you — " She wanted a little encour- 
agement. 

" Certainly! " I said. " Come ! The Baroness 
says it's all right. We will go right through 
the city and out into the country over the 
snow ; and on our way back we will stop and 
get some hot chocolate and cakes at a little 
conditori I know ! Come ! " 

The girl was only sixteen ; she flushed, she 
glanced at me. Then — "Come!" she said, 
and took my hand in all innocence to lead her 
downstairs. 

We passed the staring maid, and I led my 
love out and helped her into the sleigh, and 
tucked the rugs and furs around her. Then I 
climbed in. " Off ! " I shouted. 

We swept through the streets, racing and 
swerving. The sleigh-bells sang. The horses 
snorted. The snow flew, and the children ran 
to the windows to see us pass. Once a couple 
of youngsters threw snowballs after us ; one of 
them hit me, and one of them just brushed the 
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top of her feathery hat, casting a little shower 
of snow in her face. How we laughed ! 

Soon we were out in the country. We raced 
past half-buried fences, and clumps of snow- 
laden evergreens, whose branches were bound 
fast to the ground by the frost forming little 
tents around the tree-trunks. We passed de- 
serted-looking farmhouses ; but ruddy-faced chil- 
dren would run out after we had galloped by, 
and shout at us. The sleigh flew. We whizzed 
round corners that made the girl at my side 
give little shrieks of fear and excitement. 

She nestled down among the rugs and furs. 
I had insisted on her putting on my big fur 
gloves over her own little kid ones. She liked 
to " have her hands out," as she said. Her fur 
collar stood up around her pink ears, and her 
rough braid of hair fell over one shoulder from 
under her great hat. I could feel her little feet 
under the rugs. We laughed and talked and 
exclaimed over all the strange things in the 
landscape. When we were going very fast we 
almost had to shout! 

We turned at last and came back to the city ; 
it was almost dusk. We stopped at the condi- 
tori as I had promised, and I regaled the child 
on chocolate and cakes and hot things. I had 
never watched a girl eat before. She was not a 
bit afraid of me now. She sat and munched, 
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and laughed, and talked, like any little girl of 
ten years old. I caught her furtively licking 
her fingers after eating a jelly tart. She blushed. 

And how she liked sweet things ! I had known 
that ladies enjoyed sweetmeats, but I had never 
had any idea that it was like this! I brought her 
all sorts of little boxes of things from the choco- 
late department of the shop, and at each one she 
would exclaim and protest, and almost scream 
with delight. She told me that she was having 
a splendid time. 

At last it was time for us to go. When we came 
out of the conditori she was shocked at the dark- 
ness. It was only six o'clock, but the days are 
short in January. We galloped through the 
streets again on our way homeward. She was 
happy, flushed, excited, and a little tired. We 
arrived at her mother's house and the fat maid 
let us in. My love was a little cramped from the 
ride. We went upstairs laden with bundles from 
the conditori. The maid flung open the par- 
lor door; there was my love's mother with the 
Baron and the Baroness. 

" Well ! " exclaimed the latter, smilingly, and 
a little satirically. " It is all arranged ! Have 
you told her?" 

I stood in the doorway with my arms full of 
bundles and snow on my shoulders. I began to 
remember. 
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The Baroness laughed at my face. "Yes," 
she exclaimed. "You and Barbara are be- 
trothed now ! Haven't you told her ? " 

"I — I — really forgot to ! " I stammered, 
looking at the girl fearfully. "I — I was so 
happy ! " 

Mistress Barbara had turned very pale. Her 
head was sunk on her breast. The whole room- 
ful of us waited. Then I said, in a strange, 
hard voice, " Barbara ! " 

She shivered, and turned and looked at me. 
Then she flushed over her face and her white 
forehead, and came slowly toward me. She held 
out her hand timidly. 

I bent and kissed it. And she turned hastily 
and ran from the room motioning us all back. 
She wanted to be alone. 

I sat down and was congratulated. The 
mother read an ode to love. It is almost unbe- 
lievable that people can be so ! 

In some fifteen minutes Mistress Barbara re- 
turned to the room quietly. She had put on 
another dress. She came over to me timidly. 

"Here are — your gloves," she said, with a 
little break in her voice. " Shall we open the 
chocolates ? " 

Here ends another period of my life. 

I agreed to not marry my love for a year. 
And even then, I would have a certain resolu- 
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tion to apply to her. I had resolved that we 
should live separately for some years. 

I wanted her with me, but I did not wish her 
girlhood hampered by any possible cares. I pre- 
ferred that we should live "just as sweethearts," 
as she shyly put it, when I hinted of the resolu- 
tion to her. She seemed to regard our marriage 
as a sort of game, and my plan as merely a will- 
ingness on my part to forego the forfeits. Her 
mother thought it was shocking, the Baron con- 
sidered it unusual, the Baroness told me privately 
that I was wise, and that she was pleased with 
me. And, as she agreed with me, I was ingenuous 
enough to commend her discernment ; at which 
she smiled. The Baroness is a great woman ! 

It was announced now that Barbara and I 
were betrothed ; — and I began to go out in the 
little city's society, in company with her and her 
relatives. It was very tiresome. The old men 
were pleasant enough, only perhaps a little envi- 
ous; — but the young men were openly con- 
temptuous — that is, until I spoke rather straightly 
to one of them who had smiled at me. The old 
ladies were both a little pleased and a little 
shocked — a lady can very readily be both; 
and the young ladies laughed outright at my 
sentimentality; but I was in love with one of 
them, so I could easily pardon their amusement. 

Barbara's mother became a dread to me. In 
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a moment of thankfulness toward her that she 
had brought such a daughter into the world, I 
told her that she was undoubtedly a great poet- 
ess. After this I received original poems every 
few days. She allowed me to keep the manu- 
scripts as a particular honor ; but she required 
me to copy the poems out for her, and return 
them to her, that she might place them in her 
scrap-book. I had never been in such a position 
before. 

And I was much annoyed by the friends of the 
poetess — the satellites of the luminary. They 
were all young, and they were most of them 
men. I thought they treated Barbara too famil- 
iarly when they assembled at the house to mourn 
the decay of taste with her mother. 

There was one creature in particular, a hatchet- 
faced young man, with a bad eye and a weak 
jaw. He was a decadent person and wore his 
hair like a woman's. Indeed, he hardly seemed 
to have any sex. He was full of a weakly 
superciliousness, and wrote spiritual things that 
were beautiful and nasty. This person, whose 
mind had the sort of shallow brilliance of a mud- 
puddle by moonlight, had a great reputation 
among the more hysterical of the women. But 
shortly after I began to come to the house, he 
died. It was beautifully done, the poetess said. 

All these people I could more or less avoid, 
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but there were other persons more difficult to 
get away from. 

To my horror I became popular. / I have 
noticed that the indifferent man is usually at- 
tractive in society if he will at all submit to it./ 
/The many run after the one who does not care./ 

One lady, the wife of a gruff and testy old 
whist-playing general, said to another lady that 
I was — " such a courteous and gallant gen- 
tleman ! " A bitter old maid with a sentimental 
heart repeated it to me, with an ogle that was a 
little cynical. And complimentary people, who 
were not students of character, made me feel 
ancient by telling me how young I looked. 

Yes, I was very young at heart. If I wished to 
be poetical about myself I would mention the fact 
that sometimes the days of autumn are very much 
like the days of spring. But that is a quotation 
from a poem specially dedicated to me. (I copied 
it out and sent it back with a letter of thanks.) 
And I have resolved not to be poetical. Yet God 
knows why I am writing this narrative now ! 

The winter slowly passed into spring, and then 
into summer, and now I began to get the castle 
in order for my love's occupancy. On the days 
when I did not drive into the city to see her, 
she drove over to the castle with the Baroness to 
see me. The latter was very kind — my dear 
old friend ! She took charge of the redecorat- 
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ing and refurnishing for me, and insisted that it 
was a pleasure to her. I could never make her 
admit that it was a burden. At times I almost 
wished it would be, just a trifle, that I might 
thank her, which she would never let me do 
under the circumstances. 

We set aside a wing with a tower, on the 
more protected landward side, for my love's use. 
We had it all modernized, and the Baroness fur- 
nished it in Barbara's favorite colors. And I 
arranged that the child should have her own 
private library. The Baroness smiled at me 
and let me do it. And I set aside special ser- 
vants to attend to this part of the castle. 

Those were delightful months. I have had 
much happiness. 

The autumn came, and I was persuaded to 
take up my residence in the Baron's house till 
the wedding. Barbara was seventeen now, and 
we were to be married in January. I took her 
walking or driving in the afternoons, and in the 
evenings we went out when we had to, and 
stayed at home together when we could. Every- 
body seemed to like Barbara, and most people 
seemed to like me ; yet not all, I am happy to 
say. For I do not love the world — I cannot — 
and I am always proud to be disliked by those 
whom I do not respect ; the affection of such 
would, I feel, sully me a little. 
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The whole thing bored me greatly. People 
would smile and whisper when I entered ; I was 
sure they were saying, "Here comes the Mad 
Count ! " I have thought since that they were 
smiling at me because I was so much in love. 
People are always a little malicious in their 
attitude toward lovers, if they themselves are 
not of the same order. Perhaps it is that there 
is unconsciously a little envy in their hearts for 
so much happiness. 

And indeed my love was very fair and sweet. 
She was not tall to an ungainly extent, nor was 
there anything of the blatant or bovine in her 
carriage. She was more girl than woman. And 
her face would surely set any young man sigh- 
ing — and any old man dreaming. (For indeed 
we old men are the dreamers, not you young 
men who are still so full of hopes ; more dreams 
turn backward than look forward.) Her eyes 
were gray, and her rough hair was chestnut 
brown; she still wore it down her back, at 
my request, for I wished her to remain the girl 
that I had fallen in love with. I dreaded her 
becoming the woman whom I had never met. 
Not that I doubted my love for her; but I 
dreaded having to readjust it. I loved my love 
for her as it was. 

Her nose was just a divinely little tilted up- 
ward at the end; it added piquancy to her 
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expression. Her mouth was sweet and strong 
and not too little. She was usually laughing ; — 
but sometimes she dreamed. I would sit in 
silence when she was dreaming, and wonder 
what it was about. Perhaps she could not have 
told me. 

But I have spoken enough about her appear- 
ance ; I do not quite like to comment on a lady's 
personal attractions, it seems a little like com- 
menting on her person. And then, also, it is 
tacitly taking the point of view that a woman's 
beauty is her chief charm and importance ; which 
seems to me unworthy. 

At last the time for our wedding drew near. 
Though I had resolved that our marriage should, 
for a time at least, make no difference in the 
freedom of her girlhood, yet the thought of hav- 
ing her constantly with me, of seeing her three 
times a day at the other end of my lonely din- 
ing-table, of knowing that she was sheltered 
under my own roof — all this was very dear to 
me. I was very proud. I wonder if many 
young men look forward to their married life 
with such happiness as I did to mine ! Perhaps 
they do with as much pleasure, but I doubt if 
with as much quiet joy. How could I bear to 
bring to this girl the sordid and anxious cares 
of womanhood before her time ? No. Rather 
let me have her as I fell in love with her. 
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Time tires our passion soon enough, withoiit 
satiety. 

We were married at last, with music and 
flowers and congratulating. 

It seems to me either an irreverence to make 
an exhibition of private theatricals out of a re- 
ligious ceremony, or else an exaggeration to put 
a religious ceremony in the midst of a social 
affair. But people who love the world — and I 
do not — see these things differently ; or, rather, 
they are unwilling to be disturbed by seeing them 
at all. 

We were married. The poetess read an ode 
and fainted. The Baron made a speech and 
afterward hugged me privately in the library. 
The Baroness was very witty, and a little sad, 
and seemingly as proud of the whole affair as if 
she had done it all herself. 

After the wedding guests were gone the Bar- 
oness took my love up to her apartments, and 
the Baron and I, with a few of the other old 
gentlemen, played whist for a time. Then we 
too broke up, and I retired to my own room. I 
was married at last ! 

The next afternoon, my love and the Baron- 
ess and the Baron and myself all drove out to 
the castle. The peasants and the servants had 
prepared quite a triumphal entrance for us. 
There were evergreens and flags everywhere, and 
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the good old farmers were there grinning and bow- 
ing. It was most affecting. My love thanked 
them all, very well and very sweetly, and they 
were evidently much pleased. I ordered a feast 
served in the great kitchen that night. 

Then my love took possession. The old stew- 
ard stood on the threshold of the entrance door, 
and gave her the keys. But she motioned them 
back with a smile and a compliment to the old 
fellow. We led her to her apartments, and she 
was surprised and delighted. She even cried a 
little. She hugged the Baroness, and audaciously 
kissed the Baron, and gave me her hand last 6f 
all, with a long, deep look and no words. 

That night we had a jolly dinner in the big 
banque ting-hall. All the neighboring gentry 
were present. I think that every one of them 
was almost in love with Mistress Barbara. She 
was adorable with her roguish, sweetly old-fash- 
ioned, gallant ways. Indeed, the adjective is a 
good one ; she was more like the lady of a cav- 
alier of the old days, than a modern girl with an 
old-fashioned name. 

And here, standing at my dining-table, raising 
my glass to the fair girl who sat blushing 
in the big chair at the head of the board, while 
my friends and neighbors stand round me, with 
their glasses high in the air — here ends the 
second chapter of my history. 
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The third chapter is a short one ; but it cov- 
ers four years. As I look back now I cannot 
remember that anything happened ; perhaps 
that is true content. My love added two inches 
to her height ; the little lady was quite queenly. 
The Baroness began to show a trifle more gray 
in her hair — but not in her heart. The Baron 
mellowed, like good wine, not aged. And I ? 
I grew younger. My wife smiled at me with 
pride across the dining-table when I laughingly 
commented on the fact. Four years ! 

During the last few days of these four years 
that were about to end with the fourth anniver- 
sary of our wedding, the Lady Barbara was a 
little strange. She seemed a trifle distant toward 
me ; and yet she seemed almost as if she were 
trying to be more affectionate than usual. I 
did not understand. But I had resolved when 
I wedded her that I would never object to her 
moods. Their moods are more intimate to 
women than ours are to us ; surely they have a 
right to them. 

And she was growing up now. She was quite 
the grand lady, with all her girlishness. Indeed 
— though I am rather ashamed to confess it — 
I was at times almost surprised at her wisdom. 
Perhaps I hardly expected her to grow at all. 

So I did not question her as to the reason for 
her strangeness. But it troubled me. 
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The fourth anniversary of the eve of our wed- 
ding came at last. At her request I had invited 
no company for that evening. It was a cold 
and dark night, and it had snowed heavily all 
day. But at dusk the snow had ceased, and the 
wind had fallen. 

She sat silently at the table. I tried to cheer 
her evidently sad thoughts, by talking with her 
about the next night's celebration that I had 
arranged. I even teased her a little, she looked 
so young for all her womanly ways. I was so 
glad now that I had left her to pursue her life 
in freedom, and away from all cares. 

As I said, I teased her a little. I accused 
her of being just a trifle sentimental about the 
anniversary. She blushed vividly, and seemed 
distressed. I wondered if I had said anything 
indelicate. Men are rough creatures. 

We sat in silence for some time. Then she 
spoke. She had a childish, old-fashioned way of 
addressing me. 

"Sir," she said, "I would like to speak to 
you in the library — if you are quite finished." 

I was surprised. She was very pale after her 
blush, and her little white teeth were shut fast. 

I rose and offered my arm with a bow. 

" Come, my dear," I said. 

So ends the fourth part of my life. 

She stood silently before the fire for a little 
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time, in my turret chamber. I stood waiting 
for her to speak. 

At last the words came slowly ; I was idly 
handling a book on the table. 

" I am twenty-one now," she said. 

" Yes," I replied. 

"And a woman, with a woman's thoughts 
and feelings, and, I now realize, with a woman's 
responsibilities — though you, my husband, have 
left me free from a woman's cares or troubles — 
I am a girl still — and yet a woman." 

The words seemed very difficult to her. 

" And I have the honor to be your wife." 
She smiled sadly, and inclined her head a little. 

"I — I owe a duty to you," she ended. 

" Yes," I said again mechanically. The room 
began to be strange to me ; my head was full of 
whirling thoughts. 

"For five years," she went on, "I have suf- 
fered. I have lived with this memory. Chil- 
dren do not feel things as grown people do. I 
used to be able to put it from me with a laugh, 
when I was only a girl. I — I do not think 
that I could bear to tell you now — if we had 
lived as most people live. Yet I would have 
done so. I would! Do not doubt me! Do 
you understand?" 

"No," I said hoarsely. 

"I was only sixteen," she whispered. "Ke- 
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member — and I had no one to guard me or tell 
me. My mother only cared for her poetry. I 
— Ah, can't you understand! Don't make me 
.say it! The woman that you honored — " Her 
voice broke. "I — I am unworthy of that honor." 

Her head sank on her hands on the edge of 
the mantelpiece. 

" At last ! " she murmured ; and there was 
almost a note of relief in the heart-break of her 
voice. " At last — it is told." 

I did not move. 

She raised her clinched hands and dropped 
them again. " I wish I were dead," she whis- 
pered. "Ah, God, strike me dead. I want it 
all done with." 

A page of the book that I held in my hand, 
tore across. After- a while I said in quite an 
ordinary tone, (I was dimly surprised to feel so 
very ordinary), " Who was it ? " 

"He is dead," she replied, hardly audibly. 
"A man you did not like — a poet — you 
remember. I did not love him. I was so 
innocent. I have never understood." 

I walked over to the window and stood look- 
ing out. Far down below I could just see the 
shape of the river in the starlight. Along each 
side, up and down, twinkled little lights. I 
remembered another night, long ago, when I 
had stood thus looking out into the darkness. 
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I suddenly pitied myself; a sob rose in my 
throat. But I choked it back. I was feeling 
so ordinary. I could not understand. I almost 
wanted to laugh. But I knew that if I did the 
sob would come again. It occurred to me that 
I was going mad. 

And then I reached far down in my soul, far, 
far down, into a depth where I had never been 
before, and grasped the very foundations of 
myself. I felt my shoulders tremble with the 
mental effort. But I grasped my selfishness. 
I rose to the surface with it. And I cast it out. 
A sublime pity shone out in my heart in its 
stead. 

How she must have suffered in all these 
years ! To bear, to gnaw one's heart in 
remorse, and to be silent ! To feel the bitter- 
ness of self-hate and yet to smile! And she 
was only sixteen years old ! If he had been 
alive — But no. No killing would have been 
adequate. The very enormity of his sin would 
have made him safe from me. It was beyond 
revenge. 

But she, this innocent child, who did not 
understand ! How brave she had been ! And 
now, now that she was grown to womanhood, 
now that she felt, she told me ! What had she 
done? Nothing! She had been the victim. 
And now would not my pity let her in ? 
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I turned toward her. She still leaned on 
the chimney-piece with her head in her hands. 
She was silent. She could not cry. 

She seemed strange to me, as I gazed at her. 
Could this woman be the girl that I had known ? 
I felt that that girl was forever gone ; here 
was only her shape, here only her eyes, here was 
only her resemblance. But yet she was the 
same. 

I felt death in my heart. All reverences and 
respects fell from my love, and I heard them 
strike the foundation of all things far down in 
my soul. But my love rose when they were 
fallen away. A great rush of pity, of infinite 
tenderness, rose in my t^hroat, to my eyes. 

I held out my shaking arms toward her. 
The sweat poured down my face. I felt myself 
swaying. 

" Come !" I gasped. "Come!" She turned 
slowly toward me and looked at me. 

"Your face!" she screamed. I felt myself 
sinking. In a moment her arms were around 
me, she was on her knees beside me. I feebly 
brought her close to me, and her tears fell on 
my face. 

I remember her rushing over, after a long 
look in my eyes, and jerking on a bell-cord. I 
remember listening to the echoes as they clanged 
out and died away through the dark house. 
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Then she came and stood above me. I lay 
still. I was so tired. I heard feet coming. 
Then I remember no more. 

When I was able to sit up in my chair again, 
thanks to my love's careful nursing, the world 
seemed very strange to me. The familiar rooms 
seemed fresh and new, and I was constantly 
being surprised at recognizing former well- 
known objects. And the white world that I 
could see through the windows was very won- 
derful and beautiful. But I was dead. Our 
friends of the neighborhood visited us often. 
They were most courteous in their attentions to 
me. And the Baroness and the Baron came 
and installed themselves at the castle, to take 
care of me. But they had little opportunity to 
do so, for my dear lady was always with me. 
Sometimes she would sit and look at me with a 
great love and a great tenderness in her eyes. 
But I was dead. 

In the spring we walked and drove together, 
she and I. And under my jokes and teasing 
she began to laugh again. 

That summer we made a trip through the 
Black Forest, and when we returned she was 
quite the girl again. But not the same girl. 
Yet the resemblance startled me at times. 

We passed the winter at the Baroness's house. 
But it was a little difficult for me to meet 
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people. Deep down in my heart, I hated them 
so — I hated the world so intensely! It was 
vile and low, and there was no honor. I was 
dead — the best of me. 

After this we took to making little trips 
every summer. And we passed one winter in 
Berlin, and one in Frankfurt, and one in Ham- 
burg. She seemed to grow younger and younger 
— this stranger that so resembled the girl I 
loved. 

But, with all our travels, we passed a great 
deal of our time together at the castle. 

On the evenings when we had no company 
to dinner, I would lead my dear lady to her 
place at the table, and then leave her with a 
bow and go to my seat. And we would talk 
and smile, and even joke a little, and drink to 
one another courteously. And when the dinner 
was over I would escort her lovingly up to the 
library, where we would talk awhile, or where 
she would embroider while I read. 

Sometimes I would lower my book, and 
glancing over at her, would see that she had 
laid down her embroidery. And the two of us 
would sit in silence — till she looked across at 
me. And then we would smile, with a world of 
love in our eyes. But we never spoke of living 
together. 

I was dead. 
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This is the story of my friend Gotleib Von 
Wold, misanthrope and individualist. 

I first met him at a "literary evening" at 
the house of a certain Baroness in Munich. The 
fair lady herself was a bovine person, with a 
small voice, and intense literary proclivities — 
but not so intense as to induce her to disturb 
her mental indolence further than to do a little 
lion-baiting in her drawing-room. The minor 
lions — the inferior breed — enjoy being showed; 
— indeed it is one of their rewards for being 
lions ; — though their great dignity will nqt 
permit them to condescend to admit it. Real 
greatness disdains the curling-irons of compli- 
mentary ladies. 

Among the minor creatures that posed and 
ogled that night in this lackadaisical female's 
drawing-room — the faded youths with weak 
jaws and crimped hair, and the sinuous ladies 
with slow smiles and an air of complacent tol- 
erance — among these shadows I say — Von 
Wold stood as a thing of another creation. 

When I first saw him he was standing in a 
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corner alone, frowning at the room full of mur- 
muring and sighing creatures, with a hard smile 
on his mouth. But, as I glanced at him, a lady 
insinuated herself into his notice at his side, 
and the smile left his mouth, which grew stern 
again as he looked down on her and answered 
her suave remarks with a few courteous and 
incisive words. 

My complacent hostess raised her cigarette in 
a few minutes and beckoned to him. He came 
slowly through the crowd, the cynical smile 
again on his face, taking care not to crush the 
ladies' dresses. The Baroness introduced us 
with a wave of her fan and a throaty giggle. 

" You are alike, I fear," she said, with a purr 
and a wave of the fan. " You are both unbe- 
lievers in the beautiful ! By the way, would 
not that be a dear name for my new book of 
critical essaylets — so suave, so subtilely signifi- 
cant ! Unbelievers in the Beautiful ! Ah, yes ! " 
And she waved us aside with a sigh, as she 
turned to the delicate youth who had just 
approached her. 

Von Wold piloted me across into his corner. 

" It is quiet here," he said. 

And then we each looked at the other with 
curiosity. Perhaps we felt that we were to be 
friends. 

He was a tall man about forty-five, with 
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rough brown hair, a military-looking mustache, 
and the hand of a strong man. Indeed, his 
shoulders were very wide, his square head, with 
its big forehead and strong jaw, was set power- 
fully, and he held himself straight, with deep 
eyes that were penetrative, yet at bottom very 
tired. 

He jerked his head toward the roomful of 
people. " Do you like it ? " he asked. And he 
seemed pleased with my expression of amuse- 
ment. 

" Look at that woman there," he went on, 
"the languishing lady, with the gold eyeglasses; 
— see her talk to that leggy poet. He writes 
sensitive verses, and significant poems, and looks 
like a chrysanthemum. People tell him that 
he has an individuality ; it is his peculiar pose 
to be himself, instead of to be everything else 
than himself, as is the case with most of the 
casual souls here present. But he forgets that 
it is not enough to merely be no one else in 
order to remain one's self. One must have a 
self. And his is only a thread. He is an indi- 
vidual line. His personality has only one dimen- 
sion. I suppose he calls this fineness. 

"And look at that old gentleman in the cor- 
ner, with the circle of girls about him. He is 
like an Israelitish Bacchus in modern garments. 
He is a great critic — a colorist in words ! He 
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writes about the 'moods of similes,' 'mauve 
verses,' and 'an aria of thought.' His pose is 
to be the sensitive oyster that shuts up when 
touched. He says that the public shock him. 
He retires from coarse minds. He is seldom 
understood. He can open out only in a con- 
genial atmosphere. He is so delicate ! See 
what a fat creature he is. Watch him expand, 
and leer. 

"And now notice that bloodless-looking youth 
leaning against the doorway, where his angelic 
head, with his crimped halo of hair around it, 
makes an artistic and beautiful picture against 
the background of the portiere. See, he toys 
with a violet, and occasionally raises it to his 
' perfect ' lips. The women think that he kisses 
it. Perhaps ! He is so ' pure,' so ' divine.' He 
writes verses about walks in shady lanes, and 
women's breasts, and sweet little pigs, and 
sometimes he writes prose. It is ' subtile ' prose, 
sweet and far away. He is ' ethereal,' ' delicate,' 
'pure.' He writes nastiness daintily; he is a faded 
soul with a wilted voice. He is a half-tone man. 

" But he is a cold-blooded creature, with all 
his far-away sweetness — his fishy eye has a 
charlatan's avidity for gain or fame or admira- 
tion. He calculates under his halo. And he is 
no fair youth that 'exists beautifully.' He is 
old in guile, and vanity, and fatigue, and aging 
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now even in years. Hysterical ladies still wor- 
ship him. May God preserve us through all 
our possible future lives from being such a thing 
as this ! 

"And look at that woman over there, that 
tall, slim lady with pale hair flying around 
her head. See her raise her arched eyebrows, 
already half way up her little forehead. See 
the slow, sensual, supercilious smile on her full 
mouth. She has fine eyes. Watch her ogle. 
See her draw on her cigarette, and stick out her 
long chin, and send the smoke-rings up toward 
the ceiling. She is the famous novelist, you 
know — the show of the evening. See her tap 
that youth with her fan. 

" She occupies a peculiar position toward the 
youth of the ' Decadence.' She is the one that 
they fall in love with. They, most of them, 
being by nature rather feminine than masculine, 
feel the unconscious need of protection, and 
enjoy being sentimental about a woman older, 
larger, stronger, and more manly than them- 
selves. They cling. 

" See her impertinent glance ! She probably 
calls it 'disdainful.' If she were a man, real, 
men would call her a ' cad.' 

"What a weak set they are! They play. 
Their minds do not work. They are eccentric, 
as they do not amount to enough to be original. 
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They are copies and shadows. They have 
neither self nor sex ! Pah ! " 

Then he turned to me — " And we," he con- 
tinued, " we come to see them because they are 
quite as ridiculous, and not nearly so sad, as the 
menagerie. We come to laugh as at some silly 
play, beneath us. Shall we go ?" 

I assented gladly. As we came out on to the 
steps Von Wold said, "I know a good cafe" 
where we can sit and talk quietly, and have 
some supper. Will you come ? " 

We sat long that night over our yellow beer 
and our cigars, and talked. 

Von Wold invited me to go up to his country 
estate with him that autumn. 

Some distance above Munich the river Isar 
turns slightly eastward, and, just where it turns, 
the Loisach joins it from the southwest. Be- 
tween the two streams there lies a peninsula, a 
peninsula because across its base the tributaries 
of both rivers run, divided only by a narrow 
watershed of mountains. 

This peninsula is high, rugged, and very 
sparsely inhabited ; beyond the Isar on the east 
lies the town of Folk; beyond the Loisach on 
the west lies the town of Pensberg. Eailroads 
lead to both these places. But the peninsula 
between the rivers is almost inaccessible. 
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Here, on the flat top of a crag, overlooking a 
waste of forest and ravine, stood the old castle 
of the Von Wolds. That is, the great tower 
stood ; the rest was modern. And it was a com- 
fortable place, once one got to it, for Von Wold 
was rich, and kept good servants, good wines, 
and a good hunting forest. He lived here dur- 
ing much of the year. But because he disliked 
solitude he invited guests — even when they 
bored him. Thus, he had invited a young cap- 
tain, a relative of his, to visit us while we were 
there. 

We arrived in Folk after a weary journey, 
were ferried across the river, and then drove for 
an hour and a half through dark ravines and 
reaches of pine forests, ever inclining upward. 

At last, just at dusk, we came into an open 
space at the foot of the crag on which the castle 
stood. The road wound round and round the 
precipitous sides, and we mounted higher and 
higher,- the horses tugging heavily. Then we 
came out on the summit. There was barely 
room for the road between the great door of the 
castle and the edge of the flat-topped pinnacle. 
But what a view ! 

Far away in the west the sun was going down 
in a blaze that reflected in deep red on the sky, 
and touched the tops of the bare crags in the 
distance with a delicate pink. All below us, as 
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one might see it from a balloon, lay the black 
forest, undulating in hills and ravines. On every 
side it stood. The scene was beautiful, terrific, 
primeval, desolate. 

" You have a stronghold here," I said to Von 
Wold. 

" Yes," he answered. " I like the loneliness, 
but I prefer to have somebody here in case I get 
bored by it." 

"So you have asked me," I replied, with a 
chuckle. 

" The Captain ! " he answered. " Come inside." 

The servants met us in the courtyard, where 
we descended from the carriage, and escorted us 
to our rooms. 

We had a jolly dinner together, and sat long 
over our coffee, talking and smoking. After a 
while a silence fell between us, and we lay back 
and dreamed over our cigars in an after-dinner 
mood. 

" You should have a mistress of the castle," I 
murmured at last. 

Von Wold smoked in silence for a while ; then 
he spoke. 

"There was a girl once," he said dreamily. 
"I would have liked her to be with us now, I 
think; she would sit over there and pour your 
coffee, my friend, and smile at me perhaps. It 
would have been well." 
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Again he puffed for a while in silence ; then 
he resumed, in a low voice : — 

" But she did something once which removed 
her out of my ideals. Ah, well ! I would not 
live that way with what I did not respect ; it 
would seem so animal. And, just because I had 
once clothed her in my ideals, I could never live 
with her as my wife after her actions had cast 
them from her. There could have been only 
love and tenderness on my side — no respect. 
And yet, I have sometimes thought it would 
be well to marry her if she were willing. But 
she would never have understood the relation 
which I would have preserved toward her, and 
I did not wish to explain to her." 

"Then on account of an ideal which she did 
not understand, you did not marry her! " I ex- 
claimed in amazement, sitting up in my chair. 

" Exactly," he replied. " But what difference 
did it make whether she understood the ideal or 
not? My ideal was mine; she was less than 
it. So the affair was settled; the thing was 
done. 

"If I had been already married to her, I 
would have instituted the same relations. I 
would simply have borne. It is better as it is." 

"But," I said, "could you never have for- 
given her a thing so little, whatever it may 
have been, that she herself did not see its 
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wrong? She erred through lack of thought, 
through mere compliance then, only ?" 

"Exactly," he said again, wearily. "Yes, 
I could have forgiven her any wrong to me — or 
rather, I would not have needed to forgive it. 
But she wronged my ideal of her. She wronged 
herself, that is she wronged herself as she was 
to me. I will never forgive." 

" But once ? " I asked. 

"Once is the same as a million times," he 
answered. " The thing was. Is my holy rev- 
erence a thing for a flirt to flout, and beckon 
back again?" 

" You must have loved her terribly," I mut- 
tered. 

" I love her forever," he answered, " but rev- 
erence her — no more." 

"And just because she transgressed one of 
your standards," I said, with a puff on my 
cigar. 

" My God ! " he exclaimed, " what is a wom- 
an's honor to a good woman? What is a 
believer's religion to him ? What is the whole 
system of morality to a saint? No more than 
my own ideal, my own system, my own stand- 
ard of morality, and honor, and modesty, and 
womanliness, is to me. Only it happens to 
be mine. It differs from the world's; perhaps 
it is too high. And shall you say that I have 
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no right to it, just because it is not the com- 
monly accepted standard ? Has a man no right 
to his own belief in right and wrong? Does 
a man's very soul belong to the public ? Must 
my conscience be as your conscience — my eyes 
for sin see as your eyes for sin? Must my 
right become your right, and my wrong your 
wrong, just because you — you — are thus and 
so? What right have you in the sacred place 
of my heart? What right have you — or all 
the world? 

"No, I say! Something — God, if you will 
— placed me here on earth, a man, a self, an 
individual being, with a soul of my own, and 
my fate in my hands. What right have you 
to prostitute my highest thoughts with your 
different standard ? Is my soul a slave ? No, 
I say ! I am my own. God gave me to my- 
self. And until He takes back his gift, I will 
hold it in trust for Him, and keep it as clean 
as I can. I will not throw God's gift away, 
and take your gift and put it in its place. I 
am mine ! " 

" If you had married her — "I ventured. 

"I would have hated her face as I kissed 
it," he answered. "My disillusion would have 
struggled with my love continually. Hate of 
her on account of her having killed my ideal 
of her, and love of her because I could not help 
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loving her; these two would have coexisted 
side by side." 

" And now ? " I asked. 

" You see," he answered, smiling bitterly. 

" Is it not what we call a tempest in a tea- 
pot ? " I said. " I think that you agree with 
me." 

"Yes," he said meditatively. "Yes, it is a 
tempest in a teapot — and yet — it is a storm 
among the stars. It is a tragedy among the 
ideals." 

Then we smoked in silence. 

The next day the Captain came — Captain 
Von Wold, my friend's cousin. He was a tall, 
slim, fair man, with a low forehead, a military 
carriage, a large mustache, and plastered-down, 
yellow hair. He wore an eyeglass, stuck out 
his chin, talked in a bark, and clanked his 
sabre, and stared coldly. He would have 
chucked a saint under the chin — if she were 
pretty — used his old love letters to light his 
pipe with, and faced a charging regiment with- 
out losing his glass out of his eye. 

He arrived in the middle of the afternoon, 
and passed the time till dinner in standing on 
the edge of the cliff with a gun, shooting at 
the birds that flew among the trees below. 
At dinner he stared at me, was helped to 
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everything three times, drank five bottles of 
wine, smoked fifteen cigars, and talked all 
the time in staccato sentences, as rasping as a 
file. Yet we enjoyed his company ; he was so 
characteristic. But his anecdotes about women 
were atrocious. 

The next day we all went hunting. The 
Captain killed a wild boar and insisted on 
having the creature's head for dinner. He 
ate most of it, with Madeira. 

The next day we went fishing. The Cap- 
tain caught a few fish and came home cross. 
I never knew any other man to eat so much 
and yet to have such a temper ! 

It was on the fourth day of the Captain's 
visit that my friend announced a concert for 
the evening's amusement. He surprised me 
by telling me that he was very fond of music. 
He kept, he said, a band of musicians living 
at the castle. 

" It is my one enthusiasm," he said laughingly. 
" And one of my few extravagances. They 
play for me every evening when I am lonely. 

" Do you know," he went on, " very few 
people really know which of their senses are 
keen and which of them are dull ! Men who 
feel music keenly, rave of color, and men 
who would have a fine knowledge of pictures 
become epicures. 
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"Now, my sense of taste is dull; — my 
sense of touch is very dull, I can hardly tell 
cotton from wool; — my sense of smell is 
dull — except that I recollect certain times 
and places most readily by it — and I am 
near-sighted. But I have a great sense of 
melody, of time, of metre — though no ear ! 
I can hardly tell a flat from a sharp. How 
is it with you, Captain?" 

The Captain wrinkled his low forehead and 
considered. 

"I — I think that my keenest sense is — is 
— Art ; pictures, you know ! " he barked. " And 
shooting ! And — and horses, and women ! " 

Then we went in to dinner. 

The musicians came in when our coffee 
was served, and we lit our cigars as they 
commenced playing. I watched my friend 
and the Captain. The latter had been a lit- 
tle more scandalous than usual during dinner, 
and on my friend's side I had noticed a 
certain tenseness and shortness that argued a 
difficult self-control. 

But the music, while it seemed to bore 
the Captain, smoothed the brow of our host 
at once. He lay back and puffed the smoke 
slowly toward the ceiling, and I could see 
that he was far away on the wings of the 
melody. 
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The musicians — they were gypsies — played 
several sad tunes, and then broke into one 
of their wild dances. My friend's fingers 
went tapping on the arm of his chair. 

And then the Captain was enlivened. He 
sat up and grinned and tugged his mustache. 
I saw by his eyes that he had a story to 
tell. 

The tune swung and trilled, and ran up to 
a sweet, wild clash — and stopped. And the 
Captain struck into his anecdote. 

At the first words I saw my friend rise a little 
in his chair. I looked at the Captain ; I wished 
that I could stop him. But he was grinning, 
and twirling his mustache, and evidently greatly 
amused at the thing that he was telling. It was 
an adventure with a lady, of which he was the 
hero, — or villain, — as you please ; and it had 
been recalled to him by the dance-tune that had 
just been played. There was nothing peculiar 
in the story, it was only perhaps a little more 
shameless than such things usually are. And 
a German, thank God, has not the dangerous 
faculty that the French have, of making the 
nasty beautiful. 

When the anecdote was done the Captain 
stretched out his legs, banged his fist on the 
table, and threw back his head with a hoarse 
guffaw. The musicians grinned at the story, 
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and they tuned their instruments softly for the 
next piece of music. 

My friend turned toward them, and motioned 
them hastily from the room. He seemed to be 
struggling with himself as he watched them 
bowing themselves out. 

The Captain was still chuckling. When the 
musicians were gone my friend turned toward 
us, and I saw his face. 

His forehead was drawn down over his eyes, 
and his heavy eyebrows fairly bristled. His 
face was white, and his eyes were as steady as 
steel. He sat and looked at the Captain, who 
still lay back chuckling and gazing at the ceiling. 

I leaned over and touched my friend's arm, 
and as I did so he shuddered, and grasped the 
edge of the table. His arm felt as hard as iron 
as it vibrated under my hand. 

" Captain Von Wold ! " he said at last, in a 
very low voice, that yet filled the room. 

« Eh ! Good, isn't it ? " chuckled the Cap- 
tain. 

" Captain Von Wold ! " my host said again. 

" Eh ! " the Captain exclaimed. He stopped 
his fiendish chuckling, and looked across at us 
in surprise. " Eh ! " he repeated. " Why, 
what the devil ! What's the matter ? " 

My friend gazed at him for a moment. Then 
he suddenly lifted his rolled-up napkin, and flung 
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it in the Captain's face. It hit him on the fore- 
head. The Captain sprang to his feet, and stood 
leaning forward, with his hands on the table. 

Von Wold raised a glass of wine and sipped it. 

"Are you mad ? " the Captain whispered, glar- 
ing across the table. "Are you mad ? " 

" You cur ! " said Von Wold, setting down the 
glass. " You blackguard ! You low hound ! " 

The Captain's jaw fell with amazement, but 
his hair bristled. 

The silence grew tenser and tenser. The air 
seemed to wait. I wanted to shriek. The slow 
regular tick of the clock sounded like the down- 
fall of a hammer. For minutes neither man 
spoke. 

I suppose that these things happen differently 
in novels. There is fury, and bluster, and loud- 
ness. But I am telling this as it really was. 
And in this case, at least, the whole thing was 
quiet and swift. The amazement of it all held 
words down, as the great rain flattens the sea. 

" Do you know what you have said ? " the 
Captain asked at last, his hand gathering the 
table-cloth. 

" I have for you, in my heart," Von Wold 
replied in a quiet voice, " the most utter con- 
tempt, the most intense loathing. You are a 
low creature. You are the weasel and the 
bully, the snake and the ape, in one ! " 
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"God!" exclaimed the Captain, shaking in 
his effort of self-constraint. "What should I 
do?" he gasped, glancing at me. 

" You are a retailer of anecdotes about 
women," Von Wold went on. " You contempt- 
ible thing ! " 

The Captain stood with his neck stretched out, 
and his eyes grew brighter and brighter. I saw 
that it could not last much longer. 

Von Wold rose to his feet. " You coward ! " 
he hissed. 

The Captain sprang at him, but went whirling 
back under a blow of Von Wold's fist. I leaped 
forward with my hands outstretched between 
them. 

" You are right," said Von Wold. " We must 
settle this differently. Captain, will you fight ? 
Or do you prefer to let it go, coward?" 

The Captain was standing with a red mark on 
the side of his face. He glanced first on one 
side of me, and then on the other, seeking a way 
to get at Von Wold. His eyes were those of a 
savage. 

"Don't goad him on!" I implored to Von 
Wold. " You wild man ! What in the name 
of Heaven! How did all this come about? 
Stop, I say! We are going crazy! " 

I felt that I was. I had never imagined such 
passion between two men. I felt weak before 
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them. It occurred to me idly, in the turmoil of 
my brain, that it was all a dream. 

I turned to the Captain with my hands out- 
stretched. "You, you, at least, are a man of 
the world!" I implored. "You are not a 
dreamer! Think of the age in which we live! 
This end of the century ! We are no longer in 
the Middle Ages ! We — we have railroads, and 
newspapers, and — and we wear tall hats ! " I 
ended ridiculously, struggling to find means to 
make them realize the reality of things. 

The Captain was very white. He shook like 
a reed where he stood. Tears of rage ran slowly 
down his cheeks. 

"I — I — I will never face man again!" he 
stuttered, "till I have killed that — that— " 
And his trembling hand pointed at Von 
Wold. 

The latter began to laugh. He laughed like 
a fiend. He laughed as Mephistopheles laughed 
after the devilish serenade. 

"Stop!" I shrieked. "Stop!" 

" Come, coward ! " Von Wold shouted. " Come ! 
Here are swords. Let us fight — you and I — 
the dreamer and the animal — for the honor of 
woman ! Come ! " 

He tore two swords from the wall and slung 
one at the feet of the Captain. 

As it clanged on the floor, I threw myself 
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forward and clasped Von Wold in my arms. 
"No! No! "I gasped. 

He flung me heavily from him. My head 
struck the edge of the table. I fainted. 

In a second, as it seemed to me, I came to 
again. Through the first dizziness and sickness 
I was aware of a stamping and rasping. I 
drew myself to my knees by the table. I must 
have lain insensible for several minutes at least. 

On the side of the room were Von Wold and 
the Captain, fighting. Von Wold had a heavy 
trooper's sword, and the Captain a long sabre. 
The rugs were tossed aside. I noticed dimly 
that the clock — probably the same one that had 
ticked so loudly — was it only ten minutes ago ? 
— was lying on the floor. It must have been 
thrown there by a sweep of the Captain's sabre. 

Neither man spoke. The Captain attacked. 
Von Wold defended. I could not speak. I still 
partially retained my senses. I tried to think 
of the future. But I could not gather my 
thoughts. 

The Captain swung his great sabre about his 
head, but Von Wold caught e^ch slash on his 
heavy blade. 

As I gazed they came nearer and nearer. The 
Captain made a straight lunge. Von Wold 
caught his foot on a rug and stumbled. 

But in a moment he was up again. The Cap- 
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tain ran in on him. The swords bent against 
each other in the air over the combatants' heads. 
The Captain was thrown back ! 

He came on again. I felt the sweat running 
into my eyes. 

The Captain brought Von Wold to one knee. 
There was a rasping, a gasp, the Captain 
sprang back and shortened his blade. I tried 
to shriek. 

But, as he leaped forward, Von Wold sprang 
to his feet. The Captain drove on. There was 
a crash, a struggle. I could not see. Then one 
of the swords glittered in the candle-light. I 
heard a sharp hard knock ! 

The Captain went back across the room, turn- 
ing slowly on his feet. His face struck the wall. 
The sabre dropped from his hand. He fell on 
the floor with a thud. 

A glass jarred off the table, and struck the 
floor with a tiny clash and a tinkle in the sudden 
silence. 

After a while — ages, it seemed — Von Wold 
came softly over to me, where I knelt by the 
table, and put his hand on my shoulder. " My 
friend," he whispered, shaking me gently, " my 
friend, it is over ! Rouse yourself ! " 

I got up stupidly to my feet. "A — a — glass 
— just fell off the table ! " I muttered with a 
silly voice. 
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" Come ! " Von Wold repeated, " rouse your- 
self. He is dead ! " 

" Dead ! " I said, raising my hand to my fore- 
head. I wondered to find it wet with sweat. 

" Here ! " said Von Wold, pouring out a glass 
of wine. " Drink this." I drank it obediently, 
and he filled one for himself and drank. 

"You — you — have killed him?" I whispered. 

" Yes," Von Wold answered painfully. " My 
sword took him on the side of the head. It 
broke — his head, I mean. I felt it. The 
sword was dull." 

" And you ? " I whispered fearfully, gazing at 
him. 

"I am dying," he replied with an effort. 
" He stabbed me when I stumbled. My lungs 
are full of blood." 

I raised my hands in the air. " No," he said, 
" no, do not speak. It is well. I have only a 
few minutes. Sit down, I want to talk to 
you." 

He pushed me feebly into a chair, and guided 
himself along to his place with his hand on the 
table. He sat down slowly. 

" Take another glass of wine," he said. " Do 
not look on that side of the room." 

He sat for a time with his head on his chest. 
I looked at him with terrified eyes. 

" I want you to write it out," he said at last, 
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with an effort. " Write out carefully just what 
occurred. Say, if you will, that it was a quarrel 
about a woman. Mention no names. Say that 
we fought — and that I killed him — and he me. 
Explain your own efforts to stop us. Say that 
I threw you aside, and that your head hit 
against the table, and you fainted. I hope that 
I did not hurt you." He ended with a smile. 

I shook my head. 

" There will be talk," he went on. « It will 
be very interesting ! To our friend, the Baron- 
ess in Munich, for instance. It may even pre- 
cipitate an attack of piety ! " He laughed, and 
then gasped. 

"Are you in pain?" I asked. My voice 
seemed dead. I was living in a strange world. 
I felt like a ghost. 

" I do not mind it," he answered. " It is no 
matter. It is well as it is. It saves me much 
trouble." 

A thought that had been recurring to me 
returned to me again. Perhaps curiosity will 
be the last faculty that man loses. 

" The woman — ? " I asked. " It was the — 
the — one that you told me about? The one 
that you idealized ? " 

He smiled. "No," he said. "No. What dif- 
ference would that make ? He never met her — 
I think. It was just a woman — a woman ! " 
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" What ! " I exclaimed in weak amazement. 
" A woman — and you had never met her ? " 

" Exactly," he replied, with a gasp. 

" Strange ! " he went on after a moment. " I 
had no idea what a savage I was." 

Then his mind struck off in another direction. 

" I have often thought of suicide," he pon- 
dered ; " but when I have wished for rest I 
have not dared to be a coward and run away 
from life just because it was lonely — and I was 
weary to be gone. How could I face myself 
without shame in the hereafter, if there is one 
— where we remember — if I had run away 
from life, and left it victorious and unfinished ? 
A man's self is his; he must house with it 
through all eternity. And I would not like to 
house with a coward." 

He broke off and struggled with his breath 
for a minute. 

" It is well as it is ! " he went on. " What 
have I left to live for? You say that I was 
rich — well thought of — in good health — and in 
the best of my manhood. It is true. But one 
does not always sleep well, even though the 
bed-curtains are silk. 

"Some men live more in themselves than in 
the world. My eyes saw the pleasant world 
about me, but my heart saw a more desolate 
landscape — a land where all the flowers had 
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ceased to bloom and all the birds bad ceased to 
sing." 

He stopped to gasp. "Flowers and birds 
bore me in reality," be muttered, with an 
attempt at a laugh. " It is only a simile." 

Then he went on again — " When I was a 
boy my soul lived in a cathedral, and worshipped 
there. But one by one the statues of my ideals 
fell down, and the altars became desolate. The 
noise of the world profaned the holy quiet. 
Now the places that my knees pressed are 
covered with dust. Why should I pray ? The 
ideals are gone ! I have nothing left to 
pray to. 

" I must have been very religious by nature, 
once ! " Again he laughed weakly. 

"It is, after all, belief in ideals that makes 
life worth living," he continued. "The men 
who trust — who will not, or cannot — live 
without belief in something — these are the 
happy men. But I — I was born without rever- 
ence. I believed only in myself. I was a men- 
tal hermit. The world had hurt me. And I 
shut it out. I was an utter egotist — but that 
does not mean that I was selfish. My whole 
life has been a struggle to love what I could not 
respect. Do you wonder that I was cynical? 
Was it my fault that I — 

" I was too much myself. The men who are 
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less themselves and more everybody else, are 
happier men. 

" And I was lonely — almost as lonely as I 
was sad." 

He stopped and gasped, with his hands 
clinched on the table. "It is well!" he re- 
peated to himself. " It is well ! 

"And now," he continued at last, "I go on 

— I cease ; or I go on — which ? I do not 
knowj 

" I have dreamed sometimes of a companion 

— a woman-soul. Love must be a wonderful 
thing — such love as I have in my heart for 
some woman. Perhaps I will meet her now. A 
God surely could not give us life for jest — 
surely He could not intend that I should be 
eternally lonely ! But I do not know. I think 
that I shall never meet her. It has been a 
sorry jest thus far ! " 

He stopped, and then went on. "I take a 
long time dying ! " he said. " And I talk about 
myself to the last ! " And he smiled. 

He sat for a while in silence. Then a struggle 
seized him. He motioned to me. " I want to 
stand ! " he gasped. 

I helped him to his feet. A n d then he waved 
me back to my chair. " Take another glass of 
wine," he whispered. " You- 1 - you had perhaps 
better go away ! " 
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He stood in the middle of the room and 
gasped. The candles sputtered and flared. 
There was not a sound save his laboring breath. 

He grew impatient at the delay. He stamped 
his foot. " Come ! " he exclaimed hoarsely. 
" Come ! I am ready ! " 

Then death took hold of him. He shuddered. 
He fought down the blood in his throat. He 
clinched his hands, and raised his chin. 

"I — " he said. And then he fell forward 
on the floor. 

He was dead. 
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